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Talking about the weather 


Wilbert and Charlie, father 
and son, came by summer 
mornings to deploy their many 
skills shimming the sagging roof 
and resurfacing it. The day 
would begin with a cheerful 
greeting, followed shortly by an 
exchange about the weather. 


Their weather was different 


from my weather, at least much 
of the time. And it was always 
right. 

We'd climb up on the 
scaffolding, or ‘‘stagin’’’, to get 
a closer look at the cumulo- 


I was sure this wasn’t the, 
meaning of ‘breaks’ as I heard 
the word used that morning in 
those half-hourly joke and 
poetry reading exchanges the 
CBC announcer conducts with 
the weatherman at Dorval. 
Charlie scrambled around to 
cover tools and materials. I 


climbed down the stagin’ in 
silence. Wilbert was a WWII vet 
who could still fling a 2 x 6 30 
feet up to Charlie on the ridge 
pole. What he could do with 
‘me, with gravity on_his side, I 








Readers are invited to contribute to Free Space, a regular 
column devoted to seasonal tales or stories of no particular 
moment and indeterminate length. Please apply to the 
editor, Bishop Court, 211, orwrite, Concordia University 
Magazine, Information Office, Concordia Unwerstty, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Boulevard West, Montreal. 
Telephone inquiries at 879-8497. 
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nimbus formations lumbering 
toward us like the Empress of 
Ireland, 
some jagged peak. The roof of 
the house. 

‘‘Look at them christly honk- 
ers! I told you it was gonna 
rain,’’ Wilbert’d shout. Wilbert 
didn’t like climbing the stagin’ 
more than he had to now that 
the years were beginning to 
stiffen his own stagin’, and he 
was impatient with my _ insist- 
ence that the forecast was 
‘‘cloudy with breaks’’. ‘‘Breaks 


about to crack into: 


didn’t want to know. When 
Wilbert growled, you moved 
smartly. 
Minutes later, the evidence 
backing up Wilbert’s words 
was coursing its way through 
the upstairs rooms and down the 
stairs inside the house, and 
opening up sores in the recently 
gyprocked upstairs ceiling. The 
wind had lifted some of the 
plastic covering we thought had 
been securely nailed over ex- 
posed sections of the roof. 
Cloudy with breaks in my new 








alright,’’ he’d say. ‘‘They’re ceiling. 
gonna break right over your 
head.”’ continued on page 44 
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Letters: 


In response to your recent request for reader 
submissions, I wish to offer my few comments. 

My undergraduate years at Loyola were among the 
happiest and most fruitful times of my life. Of particular 
importance, I must mention the role models who shaped 
my outlook and helped me to realize my academic 
aspirations—women who had families of their own as well 
as full-time faculty positions in the English Department. 
My efforts at creative writing—poetry, plays, etc. were 
not only acknowledged but actively encouraged. My 
research was furthered by eager and over-worked 
librarians at every juncture. 

I feel myself to be in a rather unique position, and, 
therefore, capable of vehemently objecting to accusations 
of ‘‘second chance’’ or ‘‘second-rate’’ educational status 
which have been associated with this institution. After 
my undergraduate studies, I obtained an M.A. from York 
University in Toronto, a degree in Education from 
Queen’s University, took graduate courses from the 
University of British Columbia, and am at present 
completing a Ph.D. degree at the University of Ottawa. I 
can honestly state that the intellectual stimulation I 
experienced at these various places of learning has not at 
all diminished my regard for the educators at Loyola. On 
the contrary, I have frequently missed the personal 
attention and genuine friendliness which the faculty and 
administrators at Loyola made it a point to emphasize. In 
fact, our everyday dealings remain in my memory as 
indicative of the supportive atmosphere Loyola sought to 
foster through all its staff members. | 

As for the economics involved in obtaining an 
education, I believe that the hours of waitressing, 
working at a dry cleaners, and so on were always the 
means towards a dream I had of combining my art with 
life. Without scholarships and a small loan along the way, 
that may well not have been possible, since I have always 
regarded formal education as a luxury, as an aid to 
erudition, not a given. 

My teaching has become the vehicle of return, a 
sharing of those insights and tradition of knowledge that 
was inculcated in me by teachers who cared about me not 
only as a student, equally important, as a person. 

Anne Ricard-Burke 
Calgary, Alta. 


For taking time out to write, Ms. Ricard-Burke wins 
$20 to help against biblioinflation. 

The question for next issue: Who was the best athlete 
in your time at college. Tell why you nominated the 
person in question and all the recollections you have. The 
best three responses win book vouchers redeemable at 
Concordia University bookstores, or cash equivalent if 
they live beyond a 50-mile radius of Montreal. 
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Gym construction begun 


Loyola High School announced recently that it 
will begin construction on agymnasium, estimated 
to cost $1,400,000. The building will be situated on 
the south side of Sherbrooke Street, just west of the 
Concordia University Athletic Complex and will 
include a double gymnasium, wrestling and weight- 
lifting rooms, ajogging track, as well as locker and 
shower rooms. 

While some may question the wisdom of building 
at this particular time, Loyola’s Board of Directors 
judged otherwise. “Jesuits have always proclaimed 
their willingness to take on difficult tasks,” explains 
Father Eric Maclean, Loyola’s Principal, ‘‘so in one 
sense we regard the current climate in Quebec as a 
real challenge. There will always be 
English-speaking people in Quebec, and we believe 
we are called to continue to work with these people, 
to help them and their children become full-fledged 
citizens in the Quebec of the future, whatever that 
future may hold.” Father Maclean went on to point 
out that the Board considered it essential that 
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Loyola make this decision at this moment, at atime 
when many others are opting to leave Quebec 
because of the apparent uncertainty ahead forthe 
province. 

The building has been under serious discussion 
and planning for well over three years, ever since the 
merger of Loyola College with Sir George Williams 
University into Concordia University. Prior to the 
merger, the High School had use of all the athletic 
facilities on the Loyola Campus for the major 
portion of the school day, asituation which dated 
back to the relocation of the High School and 
College on the west-end campus by the Jesuit 
Fathers in 1916. From those early days until a period 
in the late 1950s, the High School was actually the 
larger of the two institutions, a fact which 
necessitated its receiving the lion’s share of time in 
all the athletic facilities. However, the rapid 
expansion of the College, followed by its merger 
into Concordia and the decision by the University to 
combine its entire athletic program on the Loyola 
Campus, meant that the demands for time in the 
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Architect's plans for the new Loyola High School 
athletic facility. 





University’s already overcrowded facilities would 
become even more unbearable, and that the High 
School would be forced to make other 
arrangements. In the Fall of 1976, High School and 
University officials began a series of meetings with 
a view to selecting a place for the Gymnasium on the 
Campus, in addition to formalizing arrangements 
whereby the High School would retain time on the 
University playing fields and ice rink. 

Ground breaking for the Gymnasium occurred on 
the site in September. Father M.J. Belair, the 
Chairman of the High School’s Board of Directors 
and the Superior of the English-speaking Jesuits in 
Montreal, turned the first sod, assisted by other 
representatives of the High School, Concordia 
University, and the Montreal community which 
supports the High School. Mr. Peter M. Acres is the 
architect for this project, and the general contractor 
is Argo Construction Ltd. 





Letter of request 


| would like to get in touch with members of the 
graduating classes of 1975, ‘76 and ‘77 in 
Bio-Physical Education. | graduated in “76 and am 
presently a second year masters student at the 
University of Maryland, College Park. 
| am a graduate assistant teaching dance and 
archery and a fitness and stress testing person for 
our “Get Fit” program. | have also recently been 
hired as a research assistant for AAHPER (American 
Association of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation) to do research into the aging field. My 
minoris health and | am pursuing acertificate in 
Gerontology. 
1am also associate director of the Adults Health 
and Developmental Program, which is under the 
direction of Dr. lan Leviton. Through this program, | 
have been involved with various county seminars, 
etc. 
I'm hoping to hear what others are doing, 
particularly in the aging field. 
Linda Camparelli Sartoro 
4317 Rowalt Drive, Apt. 201 
College Park, Maryland 20740 
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Loyola 
News 


Notes: Loyola News 
on money woes 


lf our reading of aterm’s worth of Loyola News is 
anything to go by, the main issues raised centred on 
money, not an unreasonable reflection ona 
university which yearly slips further into the favours 
of bankers as Concordia’s deficit mounts. 

The first issue of the year greeted returning 
students on September 9 with these cold figures: 
“Residence fees have increased by 46.7 percent over 
last year’s figures. The cost for asingle room in 
either Langley or Hingston this year is $1247, 
approximately $400 more than last year.’’ The 
inflationary bite didn't stop there. Meal prices were 
upped to catch up to rising costs, from last year’s 
$759 to $828, the new price for an academic year’s 
worth of eating at arate of 19 meals a week. 
Altogether residence costs were hiked more than 
$460, moving the News to this editorial opinion: “It 
is time someone made the decision whether 
residences are worthwhile. Perhaps both buildings 
could be put to better use as classrooms, anda 
more-equipped off-campus housing department be 
established.” 

The News added that more students were finding 
off-campus housing a cheaper alternative to 
residence life. 


Foreign student fee hike predicted 


The rumoured ‘$500 foreign student tuition fee got 
top page billing in September 16th’s News. 
Although not confirmed by the Parti Québécois 
government or by Concordia officials, the rumour 
persisted. To cut down on Quebec's expenditures on 
foreigners who were alleged to come for our 
bargain-basement university education specials, the 
government was Said to be preparing a differential 
rate structure for outsiders, as much as an 
additional $1000 to be charged on top of the general 
$500 tuition fee for full-timers. Ontario, the News 
noted, has already established a foreign rate 
structure for university students. The “province of 
opportunity” charged an additional $900. 

Concordia Rector John O’Brien didn’t show much 











surprise in the News story. He expected something 
of the sort “sooner or later’ and allowed that 
government legislation on foreign students could be 
in force by September of 1978. 

The Premier, M. Lévesque, has publicly lamented 
on many occasions the expensive habit of 
Quebecers funding the education of outsiders who 
had little to offer Quebec in return for its 
investment. According to figures in the News, 
Concordia is third in the nation, after Toronto 
(number 1) and McGill, in the number of foreign 
students enrolled at the university, apparently 
accounting for 20 percent of total enrolment. The 
News, in an editorial in the same issue, regretted 
the impact the rumoured legislation would have on 
developing nations which depended on the kind of 
inexpensive educational program schools like 
Concordia had to offer. (It would seem more 
probable that the Péquistes were aiming their 
legislation at cutting off, not developing countries, 
but richly endowed ones like the United States 
where tuition fees have reached lunar proportions.) 


Olympic facilities ours but for money 





Out of the Marsan Committee’s deliberations on 
what's ahead for the Olympic facilities came the 
prospect that Concordia together with Université du 
Quebec a Montréal could strike up an arrangement 
with the Olympic Installations Board to use the site 
for their athletic programs. Concordia's Sir George 
campus has gone without its own facilities since the 
beginning and both Concordia and UQAM rank at 
the bottom in Quebec's university rating on sports 
facilities. The happy news was bannered over the 
News nameplate of October 28th’s issue but the 
grim realities of financing the deal were itemized in 
the following page one of November 4th. “The 
university itself, unless its operating budget is 
increased,” Assistant Vice RectorJ.-P.Pétolas was 
quoted as saying, “cannot rent asingle square foot 
of space.” The cost of renting the facilities would 
have to be borne by the educational ministry, he told 
the News, and certainly couldn't exceed the funding 
other universities received for sports facilities. 
Negotiations among sports minister Claude 
Charron, the Olympic Installations Board, the 
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university and the education ministry would have to 
begin in earnest before prospects would look clearly 
promising. But Petolas was optimistic that the 
Marsan suggestions would receive a good hearing in 
Quebec: If it is accepted by November ’77, there's a 
doggone good chance it would be available by 
September '78,” the News reported. As November 
drew to aclose, word remained indefinite, although 
those who witnessed Claude Charron’s recent 
entrance at Bishop Court (the Administration 
Building) might take hope. The News also reported 
on Athletic chief Ed Enos’s campaign to have a bus 
shuttle started up between the Loyola campus and 
the facilities. From Sir George, the metro ride to the 
site was timed at 13 minutes. An Olympic record? 


Tuition pay system changed 


The News (November 4th) reported on the new 
tuition payment system that cut back the old 
payment schedule of four quarterly installments to 
two installments, the first due as usual in Septem- 
ber, the second in January. Students would no 
longer be able to squeak into school with one 
quarter of the tuition bill paid up, but would have to 
produce half of their fee payments at registration. 
University Treasurer William Reay sought approval 
of Rector’s Cabinet for the new scheme after study- 
ing 10 other universities which almost exclusively 
used the two payment system, the News reported. 
“Students who have had trouble paying will still 
have trouble paying. We always have had that prob- 
lem,” Reay told reporter Ed Yudin. The plan got a 
mixed reception from LSA co-president Jean 
Robertson. “It isn't a new system. It’s just cutting 
off parts of the existing one,” Robertson said. The 
LSA executive also indicated that students who 
depended on the not always fleet-footed action of 
the Quebec loans and bursaries program might 
find themselves in dicey money problems come 
payment time. 

But they’re not acold and heartless bunch, the 


accounts people. Why just as the News ran the story’ 


on the two-time payment scheme, there appeared a 
sidebar story below it on Assistant Treasurer Fred 
Sauer announcing extended deadlines for 
November 1st tuition dues, to December 1st. 

—J. McC. 
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Sports Minister Claude Charron [/eft] discusses 
Olympic facilities with university officials; [I. to r.]- 
Vice Rector Graham Martin, Athletics Director Ed 
Enos, Assistant Vice-Rector J.P. Péetolas, Rector 
John O’Brien, Guidance Director J.A. Sproule. 
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Oyster report 


Phil Gore has reported on the annual Oyster Party 
held November 4. 

“We had originally budgeted for two hundred and 
fifty people attending this event and lam happy to 
report that we sold three hundred and six tickets. 
We had sufficient amount of oysters as we had 
ordered for three hundred people. Unfortunately, the 
buffet ran out early as we had ordered for two 
hundred and fifty people. 

“The Bavarian Band was very well received and 
should become an integral part of the Annual 
Alumni Oyster Party. 

“A preliminary estimate shows anet profit of over 
five hundred dollars. 

“This event’s success was determined by the 
concentrated effort on advance tickets and the co- 
operation of Mr. O’Hanley and Mr. Greer in 
obtaining door prizes and encouraging suppliers to 
attend the event.” 


continued on page 45 
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Images of 
Concordia 


What’s in a logo? 

The visual image that an institution 
wants to promote through its advertising, 
its signs and its letterhead is really a 
self-portrait. 

So Concordia’s decision this fall to 
adopt a trinity of images is meant to help 
define and strengthen the university’s 
presence in the Quebec community. 

There is a new typeface for the words 
Concordia University, now to be set in the 
serif Argentina; a stylized version of the 
Bishop Court building, which houses the 
main administration offices; anda 
simplified coat of arms (shown here), only 
officially sanctioned by the College of 
Heralds in London less than a year ago. 

The first public presentation of the new 
visual design comes in mid-December, 
with the publication of a series of publicity 
posters promoting graduate study 
programs and with the appearance soon of 
the 1978-79 Admissions Guide for 
prospective students. Eventually, the 
three pieces will be used individually or in 
combination on buildings, letterheads, 
I.D. cards and, in fact, on anything 
identifying the university. 

The new image, the work of Montreal 
designer Gerald Swann, will progressively 
replace the previous logo, a stylized C. 


Rector’s 
appointment till °83 


The university rector, Dr. John 
O’Brien, has been reappointed to that 
position for a new five-year term 
beginning in June 1978. 

With the termination of the Concordia 
rector’s first five-year term coming next 
June, the Board of Governors this 
summer established a committee to advise 
on the selection of a suitable candidate for 
the 1978-83 term. The board’s final 
decision to offer Dr. O’ Brien a second 
mandate was unanimous. 

The end of Dr. O’ Brien’s next term in 
1983 falls just one year short of the 
30th anniversary of his arrival at what 
was then Sir George Williams College 
in 1954. When Dr. O’Brien was 
University in 1969, he was said to be the 
youngest chief executive of a Canadian 
university. 


Research funding 
up 33 percent | 


Almost $400,000 in research money, a 
full third up from last year’s Quebec-spon- 
sored research funds, has been awarded to 
100 faculty at Concordia for a host of 
team-research projects in Arts, 
Commerce, Science and Engineering. The 
grants are made annually as part of 
‘*Formation des chercheurs et d’ action 
concertée’’ (FCAC) and as the program 
name suggests, they’re aimed at training 
new research personnel in projects headed 
up by senior researchers. Much of the 
money goes to paying research assistants 
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stipends to graduate students. 

Associate Vice Rector, Research, 
Michel Despland said that beyond the 
basic FCAC grants, the government 
makes additional general grants to back 
team research projects and that the grant- 
ing formula in this regard has been rewrit- 
ten to some degree and geared to assisting 
emerging universities—at the moment 
Concordia and Université du Québec— 
who, in Despland’s words, ‘‘are begin- 
ning to take off in research.”’ 

The basic grants are made after project 
submissions are required to pass muster 
with one of 11 discipline oriented juries, 
which altogether comprise 103 experts, 
two of them drawn from Concordia’s 
ranks: Paul Fazio, head of the Centre for 
Building Systems and Tannis Arbuckle- 
Maag of the Psychology department. 

Projects which will be funded include 
investigations into drug abuse, religious 
movements and quality control questions 
and others concerning television, building 
techniques and pre-school children. 


Visual Arts in 
Midtown Montreal 


It doesn’t look like the dwelling place of 
aesthetic development; in fact it looks like 
a battered car showroom and garage, but 
the former Midtown Motors facility on 
Dorchester Boulevard will soon serve as 
the home of the Visual Arts section of 
Concordia’s Fine Arts faculty. 

‘* A diamond in the rough’’ is how one 
observer put it. Once the building is 
spruced up, it will house studios, lecture 
rooms, audio visual facilities and 75 facul- 
ty offices sprawling over its 125,000 
square feet. Says J.-P. Pétolas, assistant 
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vice rector, physical resources, “‘It’s 
about the size of the Norris Building and 
well worth fighting for.’ The one, central 
location will be an improvement on the 
disparate arrangement of seven locations 
that the visual arts community currently 
has to live in, around and between. The 
four storey building offers a healthy 
amount of natural light, and the high ceil- 
ings present good ventilation possibilities, 
a must for artists who must dabble for 
hours at a stretch with a variety of toxic 
materials. There will be room to stretch a 
canvas or two when the building is open 
for everyone, scheduled to happen July 1, 
1978. For visual arts people, a Dominion 
Day with a difference. 


Colleges due 
in new year 


In the six months since Concordia’s arts 
and science faculty was created with a 
combined student population of well over 
10,000, six proposals for colleges or like 
units have been made, all in one way or 
another aimed at breaking up the mass 
into smaller, more productive units in a 
variety of orientations. ‘*Colleges 


will make this institution unique and will 
draw students to us. There won’t be 
anything quite like it any place else. We 
are trying to have colleges with different 
structures. 

‘*We are not trying to superimpose a 
mold,’’ said Wall, who hopes at the end of 
his four-year term to see at least ten 
colleges established. And what of the 
proposed six? Subject to Senate approval, 
four of them should be operational by fall 
1978, according to Wall. One isa women’s 
college which Wall says will serve as 


‘*an attempt to build a support structure 
for women, both academically and socially 
within the university and to reach out to 
women in the community.’’ The proposal 
is seen as a compromise between 
traditional all-women’s colleges and a 
co-ed college. ‘‘There will always be a 
number of men enrolled in women’s 
studies,’’ said Wall. 


A centre for mature students has also 
been proposed and its basic purpose would 
be to provide academic, personal and 
career guidance services; and though it’s 
not expected that it would offer courses, 
community service seminars might be part 
of its program. The Provost sees the 
centre as providing a student “feeder” 
service to other parts of the university. 

‘We want to broaden the Mature Student 
Program and make it more effective, i 
said Wall. 

From Loyola’s Theological Studies 
department came a proposal for an 
ecumenical college of religious studies 
which would develop along the lines of the 
‘‘religious humanist’’ tradition. 

From the Learning Co-op, the Learning 
Development Office and the Applied 
Social Sciences department comes a 
proposal for a unit which would *‘en- 
courage self-directed learning’’, with an 


emphasis on ‘‘autonomous thinking and 
reasoning’’. According to Provost Wall, 
the organizers felt that ‘*too often 
students are taught to repeat and not 
taught to think. In this college, they 
would acquire skills for lifelong learning.’’ 
The provost described the proposal as 
‘““complex’’ but allowed that it offered 
‘‘interesting and exciting ideas in educa- 
tion.’’ 

There are two other colleges that, if 
approved by Senate, might be functioning 


by the fall of 1979. One is a school of 
public affairs and community service, 
aimed at training anglophones for careers 
in a French milieu. Fluent spoken French 
would be a requirement for admission to 
the college that will possibly offer training 
in public administration, journalism, 
translation, communication, pre-law and 
possibly pre-medicine. Wall said he hopes 
‘‘on the job training for credit’’ will figure 
in the college’s plans. 

Another college proposed for start-up in 
1979 is a liberal arts honours college 
which Wall described as ‘ ‘openly elitist’’ 
giving the best the best training available, 
combining honours in a traditional 
discipline with a rigidly designed core 
program. It’s expected that the college will 
attract a small number of bright students. 

The Provost sees the college idea as 
something that distinguishes Concordia 
from any other university. These 
proposals would seem to bear him out. 
More proposals are still in the planning 
stages. 


Student numbers 


Enrolment figures for the 1977 fall 
session showed an overall 2.5% decrease 
from last year. Concordia has a grand total 
of 19,794 full-time and part-time graduate 
and undergraduate students as compared 
to 20,310 in 1976. 


Commenting on the slight decrease, 
Associate Vice-Rector James Whitelaw 
said he was agreeably surprised, given the 
pessimistic view of some who felt the 
economic and political situation in the 
province might have more drastic effects 
on enrolment. The general area that 
showed the greatest effects on enrolment. 
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Anniversary 


Research at the bar 


The Loyola tower 


Items of interest: 








The ‘Class of ‘56” revisited 


It has been 20 years since the 
Hungarian uprising brought an influx of 
newcomers into the Canadian mosaic. 
Among its number are people like Peter 
Kunz, now political science chairman at 
McGill University, professor Leslie Laszlo 
of Concordia’s political science depart- 
ment and many graduates of Concordia’s 
founding institutions. 

Many of those who came then to this 
part of North America today figure in 
ranking jobs with such corporate giants as 
IBM and Seagrams and with a host of 
other companies. 

The uprising was in 1956 but the panic 
to place refugees came to a peak in 
September the following year. Former Sir 
George Williams University acting prin- 
cipal and (at the time of revolt) registrar, 
Douglass Burns Clarke was the person 
charged with overseeing a Canadian 
program that eventually placed more than 
700 university students across the 
country. Such was the scope of academical 
migration during those cold war years that 
one whole Hungarian forestry school, 
staff and students, all, upped and left that 
torn eastern bloc country to settle in the 
British Columbia forests. That story in 
itself would make a handy casebook 
manual on institutional preparedness . 

Professor Clarke, interviewed in his 


Westmount livingroom, reflected on those 
busy days in 1956-57. ‘‘Out of all the 
students we serviced, there is only one 
we re aware of who went back to live in 
Hungary.’”’ 

One of the first groups to move into 
high gear was the Canadian Society for 
Aid to European Refugees. 

Sir George wasn’t unfamiliar with the 
challenges of placing huge numbers of 
confused students into hurriedly expanded 
programs. The college, little more than a 
decade earlier, had participated in the 
Dominion demobilization program to get 
second world war veterans back on their 
civilian feet. To accommodate the 
thousands of vets, Sir George established 
the Claremont Division under Ernest 
Stabler, then assistant dean, and the 
student tide ebbed and flowed in up to 
three daily shifts for two years. The 
Claremont Division, named after its 
Westmount street address, handled pre- 
university veterans, still seeking their 
high school matrics for university en- 
trance and in the end, the division 
established a success rate of over 70 
percent: surprisingly good considering 
how unacclimatized its clientele had 
been to a classroom setting. 

But the differences between the Hunga- 
rian mobilization and the veteran demo- 
bilization were monumental. ‘*You have 
to remember that adjusting to a new 
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culture was quite a big step for most of 
these people,’’ said Clarke of the eastern 
Europeans. Some degree of planning had 
gone into the demobilization program and 
virtually no homework was done to 
prepare the ‘‘Class of ‘56’’. The vets, of 
course, spoke English or French so 
language wasn’t the problem for harried 
registrars in the post war period that it was 
in the next decade. The International 
YMCA organization hastily prepar- 
ed English language primers and these 
were issued to the Hungarians converging 
on the various refugee centres in Europe. 
At these camps, like one safely situated 
across the Hungarian line in Vienna, 
stranded expatriates were told of places 
waiting for them in Canadian schools; this 
was news to Canadian school officials who’ 
were themselves only catching up to 
events through newspapers and television 
clips chronicling the dizzying swirl of 
events in Budapest. 

Instead of ivy covered walls, some 
students found themselves crammed into 
makeshift digs, along with non-student 
refugees who were just as confused. 

Nor was the going all that easy for 
others who did manage to enter schools in 
reasonably short order; the new arrivals 
whose tuition requirements were waived 
in the emergency found themselves on the 
receiving end of student editorials critical 


It was 
all rather’ 


_ It was fashionable for the refugees to label themselves freedom fighters, he said in 
an interview at his McGill office, but their recollections were often exaggerated. 


department stores. It was all rather humdrum: * a was just like any other student. 
I wanted pocket money.’ 







. had already earned a bachelor’s equivalent in philosophy in Budapest, but since Sir _ 
_ George required refugees to drop back a couple of grades (a requirement with — 
_ which he had agreed because it allowed him to master English) and since there 
_hadn’t been anything like political science in Hungacan universities he gured he 

- might as well try his hand at it. 





adjust on coming to Canada. Kunz said he had never taken a written exam 

_ before coming here. All exams were, and still are, oral, he said (adding that the 
| lack of this practice may partially account for speech deficiencies he detects among sort out compatible study programs for the 
_ many of his students today). Nor, he added, were Hungarian students encouraged | pewcomers who found themselves in- 
to seek truth on their own by slaving away in the library tothe same extent as they | ducted into a very different educational 
| are encouraged here. Then as now, he explained, students wanting to pass their | system. Within a short time, the more 
year were expected to be fully conversant with their professors’ notes which were than 700 Hungarian-language school 



























. Administration i is the sole responsibility of the ministry of education. By contrast, 
he noted, professors here spend about half oe time dealing with a 
. matters. _ | 


of government and university policies that 
lifted standard requirements for refugees 
but wouldn’t permit similar arrange- 
ments for Canadians too poor to finance 
their own university studies. Student 
editors suggested that the nation’s less 
fortunate citizens were left out in a 
game that matched the free world against 
communism. At other times, the new- 
comers were to be the butt of student 
allegations that student meetings at which 
communist speakers were invited were 
disrupted by distraught right wingers from 
the Hungarian community: the so-called 
‘*Freedom Fighters’’ 

In retrospect, trifling incidents in a 
massive program which testified to the 
accomplishment of a still human-scale 
bureaucracy swinging in action to get a 
new community settled in. Picture the 
multitudes, cramming their refugee- 
issue language primers into their heads, 
their past in disarray, rushing to unknown 
destinations, their future more confusing 
than promising and you begin to have 
some idea of the people D.B. Clarke, 
McGill registrar Tommy Matthews and 
others had to help. 

Hope for students began to take 
discernible shape when McGill officials 
found a McTavish Street house for the 
Hungarians to call home (Petofi House, 
after the distinguished 19th century 
Hungarian poet) and thanks in great 
measure to the sense of urgency McGill 
Principal F. Cyril James felt the Hun- 
garian resettlement program required. 
D.B. Clarke set out on his own wheeling 





Untike many of his fellow ncfnpees and aiken who landed at Sir George i in >/, 
Peter Kunz had little time for swapping recollections of daring deeds in Hungary. 


And besides, Kunz preferred to use his spare time more profitably, by mopping 
bank building floors at night, counselling kids at summer camps or working at 


Even his decision to enrol in shied year p political science was a practical one. He 


From Sir George he went on to get his doctorate at McGill where he remained _ 


until ‘‘falling’’ into the chair of the department where he is today. | and dealing program to get universities to 


agree to waive failure regulations so that 
students wouldn’t be penalized for their 
lack of fluency in English during their first 
year. He spent considerable time trying to 


A different language was not the only thing to which Hungarian students had to 


mimeographed and ‘ ‘pushed to students’’ as if they alone contained all the truth | transcripts were translated into English by 


the students would ever want to know about their disciplines. Education was, and | McGill officials, giving universities here 
_ is, ‘‘more statish’’ there, he concludes. | something tangible to go on, even though 


As a teacher Kunz noted other differences between the Canadian and it would still be a job to figure out 

Hungarian educational systems. In Hungary university students are ‘‘adults”’ or equivalents, given the different orien- 

— at least more adult than he finds most students here, which had lead to difficulties | tations of the European and Canadian 
_ for some of his staff who signed up expecting to be professors but found themselves school systems. 

: having to behave like high school teachers—‘‘a totally different calling”’. In addition, Clarke set about collecting 


books, teachers and scholarships in the 
scramble to catch up with all the promises 
delivered in Vienna. 

Prof. Laszlo, who at the time of the 
uprising was attached to the World 


In Hungary, Prof. Kunz said, professors perform no administrative duties at all.. 
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University Service, remembered just how 
different North American and European 
approaches to education were. Brows were 
furrowed as Hungarian women expressed 
interest in continuing their studies in such 
areas aS engineering and construction. 
Laszlo recalled the Sopron Forestry 
School’s quantum leap to British Colum- 
bia: Both faculty and students, he said, 
had a romanticized view of Canada as be- 
ing a vast open frontier and were surprised 
to see cities the size of Montreal and 
Toronto. 

Laszlo also recalled the peculiar long- 
ingsofsome of the new arrivals. ‘* The most 
popular request these refugees voiced was 
to try Coca-Cola once they reached the 
West. They were propagandized by the 
communists who said that Coke was a 
symbol of western decadence. *‘Like 
parents the freeworld over, the Hun- 
garians discovered it amounted to plain old 
tooth decadence. Once given a bottle of 
Coke, they would drink it and say: “You 
mean this is the Coca-Cola we heard so 
much about?’ And I would say to them 
‘Well, what did you expect after all.’ ”’ 
Laszlo said the students wanted to try a nip 
of Coke much as today’s generation first 
wanted a crack at marijuana. Their 
disappointment must have been profound. 

More baffling to some of the newly 
landed immigrants was the degree of racial 
strife they discovered in the United States. 
It appeared that communist information 
about American life in this regard wasn’t 
far off the mark and this quirk of accurate 
propaganda surprised them. 


Peter Szamari came to Canada following. 


the uprising and eventually graduated 
from Loyola in 1971; he sought work 
when he first arrived. He remembered the 
bitter cold times of his arrival in January 
of 1957. He had sailed from Europe, and 
much of the sail had been accomplished in 
the Gulf stream; and suddenly the 
temperature dropped like a ton of mercury 
when the ship sailed out of the warm 
current. He eventually arrived in Mon- 
treal by train, stayed with a sister who was 
already here and found a job. He 
remembered the material affluence he 
found here: ‘‘In Hungary, we would have 
to work for two weeks to get a pair of 
shoes. In Canada, we could buy a pair of 
shoes with one day’s wages.’’ Today he 
works for his shoes as a high school 
physics teacher and lives a comparatively 
happy and peaceful life in suburban 
Dorval. *‘I find myself appreciating what I 
have here,’’ Szamari said. ‘‘I feel as if I 


belong in Canada.’’ 

(For many, Canada was the first 
country to clear refugees for admission. 
Refugees would spend days and weeks 
doing the rounds of the embassies in 
Vienna and often sign up for passage to the 
country that first accepted them. For a 
while Vienna served as a nationality 
shopping mart.) 

George Retek, an accountant and Sir 
George graduate, remembered this mu- 
sical note concerning the first leg of his 
long journey to Canada. Public transport 
in Hungary was sporadic, or certainly 


become so when the Soviet tanks arrived, 
and so he and his fleeing compatriots did 
the last 20 kilometers to the Austrian 
border on foot. To keep spirits up the 
group whistled while they walked, and 
thanks to Radio Free Europe and the Voice 
of America, the Hungarians learned some 
jaunty marching tunes. The number that 
served Retek’s group for the full 20 
kilometer stretch was Gerry Mulligan’s 
Walking Shoes, copies of which Retek still 
keeps on hand for visiting compatriots. 


—Wordsmith 





Dr. Buckner, the sociologist, 
embarks on barlite study 


Within a block of Ste. Catherine Street, 
between Atwater and rue St. Denis, there 
are 647 bars. The Rainbow Bar & Grill is 
one of them. 

Such facts intrigue the Rainbow’s chief 
shareholder and manager, Concordia soci- 
ology prof Taylor Buckner. 

Undeniably one of the most fashionable 
and lucrative bars in town, the Rainbow is 
also Prof. Buckner’s sociology lab and the 
base for his current research on the bar 
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Taylor Buckner [7] with Montreal city councillor Nick Auf der Maur 


business. Of course, this comes as no 
surprise to those who know Prof. 
Buckner. He is a man who seems unable 
to cross a street without the experience 
becoming part of a new sociological 
survey. 

It was that way in the ’60s, when he 
became a cop in Oakland, California. That 
became a study on police behavior. And 
again in the °70s when he learned 
Japanese and went to Osaka to become a 
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Japanese businessman and_ broadcaster. 
Yet another study of Eastern capitalism. 
‘‘The methodology,’’ says Prof. Buck- 
ner, 40 last November, ‘‘is that of a 
participant-observer. I gather my data 
from inside sources rather than surveying 
externals.’’ 

But why gin mills? ‘First, it’s been 
largely ignored by sociology. In another 
sense, my research not only concerns bars 
but small business, which accounts for 75 
per cent of the employment in the 
country.”’ 

But what really concerns Prof. Buckner 
is that sociology has generally ignored 
what people do after 5 p.m., resulting in 
little or no knowledge of how things work. 

‘* There has been some work in the area 
of bar patrons but even here, it’s been 
regarded as a sub-section of deviant 
studies,’’ he said. 

Prof. Buckner, department chairman 
last year, has not emerged with the 
definitive word on the bar business. ‘* This 
year, I am engaged in data gathering and 
perhaps a few conclusions will come out as 
articles before I complete the full study 
next year.”’ 

But even now, after six years in trade at 
the Rainbow on Stanley Street hard by the 
Norris Building, Prof. Buckner can make 
some interesting observations. 

‘*Most bars go out of business because 
the owners suffer from serious alcohol- 
ism,’”’ he said, laying to rest the myth of 
the teetotalling bartender. ‘‘Bar owners 
for the most part are not good business- 
nen. What they want is a bar where they 
can drink. Often an otherwise successful 
bar will go out of business, because the 
owner is too drunk to manage his own 
affairs.’’ 

Then there’s the difference between 
good bartenders and good bar managers. 
‘*They are utterly different. A good 
bartender must be outgoing. He—or 
she—must be able to keep ten conversa- 
tions going at once and not lose track. 
Anda good one can be spotted as easily as a 
bad one. It’s directly related to the night’s 
sales. The bar business is pure Ayn Rand 
capitalism. If you’re good, you make 
money. If you aren’t, you won’t. Simple 
as that.’’ 

But does the charm of a bartender 
really matter? Surely people go there to 


drink and talk to their friends? ‘‘It starts 
with the bartender. If he runs a friendly 
bar people will come in alone and be 
satisfied with his company until someone 
else arrives.’’ 


Prof. Buckner also touched on the © 


merits of male versus female bartenders. 
‘‘By and large a good female bartender 
will make more money than a good male 
bartender, but if she is too beautiful, it 
works against her. Women patrons will 
not want to sit at the bar and as a result, 
their men won’t be allowed to either. Not 
all your patrons are single men.’’ 

Bar managers are a different breed. 
Sparkling personality counts far less than 
an ability to keep track of inventory and 
money and generally ride herd on the staff. 
There’s good money in the bar business 
for the staffers at the Rainbow. But what 
they have in cash, they lack in job 
security. 

The night before our interview, Buck- 
ner had massively ‘‘reorganized’’ his 
night staff. It was a problem he would not 
go into, but said that such things are 
common, even essential in the bar 
business. Pools of pinkslips were found on 
the floor. 

The staffers end up at other bars in the 
area and massacres in one bar most often 
lead to full employment in another. In 
Montreal, he said, there is a peculiar 
fraternal relation between bars maintained 
by the patrons as much as the manage- 
ment. 

‘*Sometimes,’’ Prof. Buckner said with 


a tinge of despair, ‘‘I think that there are 
only two or three bars in the whole of 
Montréal.’’ What he means is that the 
staff of one seems to travel only within the 
circuit. The chief relation with the 
Rainbow is Darwin’s on Bishop, north of 
Dorchester, which was started by ex- 
Rainbow staffers, with some help from the 
people from the old Orient Express on 
Mackay, south of Sherbrooke, now 
occupied by Concordia Fine Arts. 

While everyone is bilingue at the 
Rainbow, Prof. Buckner concedes that it is 
chiefly an anglophone bar with about 20 
per cent francophone patronage. 

‘*The bar staff talk French to each other 
as often as English and in the kitchen 
Greek is the language of work most of the 
time,’’ he said. The language inspectors 
have not arrived yet, but Prof. Buckner 
said that the bar business is plagued with 
the same breed. ‘‘We have inspectors for 
everything and while we run a clean, tight 
operation, there are a lot of them to deal 
with.”’ 

This was a particular problem when the 
Rainbow started under the name six years 
ago, as the previous operator was not 
nearly as conscious of the regulations as 
Prof. Buckner is. In fact in the early days, 
the Rainbow, under the old names such as 
the Seven Steps, the Sans Souci, had the 
reputation of being the Montréal Pot 
Exchange. ‘‘We had a great deal of 
difficulty living down that reputation,’’ 
he said. 


—Christy McCormick 








The view trom 


the tower 
50 years later 


‘*Reviewing the history of Loyola from 
its earliest beginnings,’’ a student wrote 
in the 1927 Loyola Review, ‘‘one is 
impressed by its steady and rapid develop- 
ment.”’ 

Steady maybe. The rector at the time, 
Father Erle Bartlett, must have considered 
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the tribute marking completion of the 
Administration Building ironic. Because 
rapid it wasn’t. Work had begun on the, 
building 14 years earlier, the intervening 
years having spent the terms of three 
rectors and one acting rector before Bart- 
lett had taken over the reins. The centre 
block was all part of an ambitious plan to 
develop the 50 acres of the old Décary 
farm that comprised the college’s new 
home in Montreal’s still farm-y west end. 

How ambitious the plan was can be 
measured by subtracting the reality from 
the illustrations reproduced from the 
Loyola Review here. 

Plans were prepared in 1913 by 











1913 architects’ plan for the campus; inset, Administration building at uniform height of three storeys in 1921 


architects Peden and McLaren for a group 
of buildings clustered around two quad- 
rangles. The plan, following what the 
architects described as ‘‘the modern 
English tendency towards separate build- 
ings for each department,’’ called for the 
buildings to be in a Tudor / early Renais- 
sance style of “‘English Collegiate Goth- 
ic.’ The walls, according to Loyola’s 
historian Tim Slattery, ‘‘were to be of 
brick, faced with matte surface Greendale 
bricks, trimmed with Indiana limestone or 
terra-cotta and set upon a base of Montreal 
limestone.’’ Rector Father Thomas Mac- 
Mahon’s dreams in English Collegiate 
Gothic never completely left the archi- 
tects’ drawing board. 

Ground was broken for three of the 
buildings on September 23, 1913 and by 
Christmas the concrete work for the 
foundations of the Junior (today’s high 
school), Refectory and Administration 
buildings had been completed. Construc- 
tion above the foundation level was 
delayed until June 1914 by. which time 
plans for the College buildings were 
already being revised. 


In a letter from Peden and McLaren to 
Rector MacMahon dated March 30, the 
architects’ associate Walter J. Murray 
confirmed a verbal request to arrange for 
new tenders ‘“‘for the reduced scheme 
which is to consist of omission of chapel 
and certain parts of the interiors, trims, 
etc., and if necessary the Tower and Attic 
Storey Administration Block. 

‘“We regret extremely,’’ continued 
Murray, ‘‘that this course has been 
depended upon, as it will as you are aware, 
detract very much from the value of the 
present completed scheme... We are 
pleased however to note that you will 
endeavour to complete the parts omitted 
as your finances permit...’’ 

College officials soon began to wonder 
whether finances would ever permit. 
Three months later, the plans were again 
being examined. Should the Administra- 
tion Building be built instead of the Junior 
Building? Should they both be built and 
left incomplete? On May 27 Murray 
wrote MacMahon with his view. 

‘Personally I think the grouping would 
look better by having the Refectory and 
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Junior Blocks with connecting corridors 
entirely completed and only two storeys of 
Administration Block up rather than by 
having the Refectory Block and Administ- 
ration Block standing alone, and particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the Administ- 
ration Block would still be incomplete 
owing to the absence of Tower... 

‘* Another point against Administration 
Building is that it is more or less the crux 
of the whole scheme and if any of the 
buildings are to be built without question of 
expense (in reason of course) then it would 
be it, and if built now cost is the first 
consideration...’’ 

When construction resumed in June it 
had been decided to complete the Junior 
and Refectory buildings and to start the 
Administration Building. However, war 
broke out in August and work was again 
disrupted. 

By summer 1916, the Junior and 
Refectory Buildings were finished but the 
Administration Building, says Slattery, 
‘‘was left in a squat and disagreeable 
shape.’’ The towerless building consisted 
of two floors in the central part of the 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE NARCISSE PERODEAU, 


building and one floor in each of the 
wings. 

The College’s financial situation was 
not good. Maintenance costs, five times 
what they were in Loyola’s old Drum- 
mond Street quarter, and a sharp decline 
in donations due to the war led to financial 
troubles. Father MacMahon’s excellent 
but very expensive taste (which resulted in 
such luxuries as the solid oak doors of 
linen-fold design on the main floor of the 
Administration Building and the high 
ceilings, ornamented beams, large leaded 
glass windows and red English quarry 
floor tile of the dining rooms in the 
Refectory) also eroded College funds. 

Loyola’s first fund drive, undertaken in 
1919, nearly reached its target of 
$300,000, providing enough money to 
add one storey to the central part of the 
Administration Building and two storeys 
to each of the wings. By 1921 the 
structure had reached a uniform height of 
three storeys. 

Rector William Hingston, S.J. had 
hoped that the fund drive would raise 
enough money to build a stadium, but 
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Loyola could not afford the $27,358 cost 
estimated in April 1920. 

A stadium for Loyola was never far from 
Father Hingston’s thoughts and in 1922, 
the year of Loyola’s silver jubilee, the 
Loyola Old Boys’ Association (now 
known as the Loyola Alumni Association) 
offered to build the stadium ‘“to give some 
mark of grateful appreciation and of 
loyalty to their Alma Mater’’ on its silver 
jubilee and ‘‘to perpetuate the memory of 
the part played by Loyola’s sons in the 
Great War.’’ 

There were the inevitable delays and the 
stadium was not completed until 1924. A 
lack of transportation facilities held up 
delivery of the steel framework and its 
erection until January 1923. ‘‘It was then 
too late to think of starting on the walls,’’ 
explained the 1924 Loyola Review, *‘and 
so the erection of the Stadium was deferred 
until last autumn (1923).”’ 

The stadium (today’s physical plant 
building) was opened on Saturday January 
19, 1924 by Quebec’s Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, the Rt. Hon. Narcisse Perodeau. 
An ‘‘imposing’’ audience filled the 
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‘‘saily and suitably decorated’’ stadium 
for the occasion. 

‘‘The architecture of the Stadium is 
quite unusual and may set a new style in 
rink building,’’ wrote the editors of the 
1924 Loyola Review. ‘‘It is positively 
pleasant to look at and fits in most 
harmoniously with the beautiful Loyola 
group of buildings. The walls are of buff 
coloured brick which match the brick- 
work of the other buildings and the arch 
effect of the cloisters which join the 
(junior and refectory) buildings is carried 
out in the outer walls of the Stadium in 
brick and stucco.’’ 

The Administration Building, mean- 
while, remained in a state of ‘‘uninspired 
flatness’’ for the next three years when 
the building was finally completed with 
the addition of the last two floors and the 
tower. The completed building, stated the 
1927 Loyola Review, lent “‘an air of 
permanence and solidity to the entire 
College.’’ 

—Mark Gerson 











Warren Allmand 





On a late Thursday evening, following the 
opening of a unity conference held in early 
December at Quebec City’s Chateau 
Frontenac, C.U. Magazine cornered Con- 
sumer Affairs Minister Warren Allmand and 
MNA Bryce Mackasey, both alums of Loyola 


and Sir George (respectively), and headed off 


fora round table session, excerpts of which are 
reproduced here. It was getting late... 


WARREN 
AND 
BRYCE 
IN THE 
PARLOR: 





Bryce Mackasey 


Warren: Is your house sitting tonight? 


Bryce: They’ve got crazy hours. Three days a week is the 
new rule. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. Mind you, 
we have no mornings now. Mondays and Fridays we have 
what they call ‘période des questions’. Tomorrow, 
there’s a standing committee that I want to go to because 
it’s intergovernmental affairs which I’m on and Claude 
Morin is bringing in a paper at our request. 


Warren: They were going on about this thing with the 
Quebec Provincial Police raid... 


Bryce: They can never put their finger on the RCMP 
again, eh? 


Warren: What I found amusing was [Marc André | 
Bédard says ‘How do you expect the minister to know 


everything the police are doing all over the country?’ but 


they were telling us we should [know |, 


Bryce: On top of this, they’ re investigating allegations 
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into kickbacks and things in 1974, and they’ ve seized all 
the membership lists for 1977. And I asked a couple of 
guys in the house about this, guys who were interned 
during the War Measures Act and who should be very 
conscious about civil liberties. And they were justifying 
this. An amazing thing. 


Warren: They had a warrant? 


Bryce: Well, a warrant is related to the liquor 
commission [inquiry] from 1964 to 76, and on the 
strength of that warrant, they seized lists for 1977 of two 
parties, ours and the Union Nationale, but not their own 
party. Well, it’s a little Gilbert and Sullivan... 


Warren: That's right, it's very Gilbert and Sullivan. 


Bryce: [concerning his atternpt to pursue the matter] 
Well, they just stop and call a recess and the minister goes 
out to find the answer. But I shouldn’t pass judgement on 
[assembly activities] because in many ways it’s a much 
warmer atmosphere than the one in Ottawa. 

We're friendlier. It’s a smaller building; physically 
we’re only 100-odd members and we’ re not spread over 
four blocks. We all eat together. It’s pretty had to be 
physically separated from the PQ. You can talk in the 
standing committees where you insult each other, but 
they’ re not used to it, and they don’t go at it as hard as we 
do in Ottawa. You can do as I did today, ask Burns to 
resign from the government and that the government be 
prepared to resign if they lose the referendum. They 
aren’t used to this type of debate but they take it with a 
grain of salt and they don’t resent it. 

They sang happy birthday for me on my birthday; that 


wouldn’t happen in Ottawa [where] I always had to stand 


with my back to the wall, not because of the Opposition, 
but because of my own colleagues. (I’m only teasing 
about that—I wouldn’t say it in front of Warren 
otherwise). But really, it’s a kind of love-hate 
relationship. One thing that served me in good stead was 
that in 1970 during the War Measures Act, I defended 
the right of the PQ to exist—I said we had to make a 
distinction between the PQ and the FLQ. There were a lot 
of people blurring the distinction. And the first thing 
when I walked into the House, one of the PQ members 
came up to me and said to me, ‘If you ever need help 
around here, come and see me.’ 

But it was a difficult adjustment coming in the middle 
of the winter. I’d lived here as a kid for 17 years but I’d 
forgotten the winters. But, having said that, the pace is 
easier, it’s friendly, more informal and in many ways, 
more satisfying than Ottawa where you’ re really on the 
go all the time. Right Warren? 


Warren: You're right. You have no time to talk with 
people, to relax. 


Bryce: Here, one to three is lunch hour; the question 
period is wasted on procedure down here. Everyone 
knows the constitution and everyone knows the rules. 
The rules are absurd. 


Warren: I think I’ve only seen the house sitting twice tn 
my life... 


About differences 


Bryce: Well, I tend to denigrate it but I’m not all that 
serious. Nothing is black and white, eh? The problems 
that bother Montreal members are not the same as those 
off the island. 


Warren: The problems that bother Montreal and 
Toronto people aren't the same as those that bother the 
west, 


Bryce: The member will come up from the Gaspé and say 
the English are no threat to us culturally—there’s no fear 
of assimilation. He asks ‘Why can’t our children go to 
school and learn English which they need?’ At our recent 
convention, most of the resolutions concerning freedom 
of choice (in education) came from ridings off the island... 
because they recognize the need for it. In many ways, 
they’re more intelligent than the elitists in Montreal, 
who think they know what’s best for the people. 


Warren: What Bryce says I always felt existed, but I have 
no hard evidence to back it up. 


Bryce: If I may refer you to some research... [During 
debate on] Bill 101, one of the finest briefs submitted was 
by the Young Liberals of Quebec City—not university 
Liberals, just average young people—and the same kids 
were back for the referendum and they were equally 
positive in rejecting the referendum. Off the island you 
have many young French Canadians who are very 
dedicated federalists. One third of the delegates at our 
convention were under 25. Young people are less prone 
to emotion and are starting to question the PQ because 
some of their arguments are a little transparent: First, 
they say to protect culture, they must dominate the 
economic sector. Then Lévesque goes down to New York 
to reassure private enterprise, to say he’s not going to 
nationalize everything; they were spending their time [in 
New York] sounding like Liberals in Ottawa. They have 
already discarded the idea that they must have control of 
the economy to protect culture. The interesting thing is 
that 15 percent of Quebecers want separation, which is 
exactly the figure it was in 1964. What happened to the 
youngsters from 1964? The answer is that they ’re no 
longer separatists. The PQ is realizing that the 
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referendum is becoming the achilles heel it never 
intended it to be. 


Warren: I’m inclined to believe we'll never see the 
referendum. Or, at least we'll never see a clear-cut one. 
We may see a referendum that is so ambiguous, a half 
way referendum. 


Bryce: They may have a referendum on chastity belts... 


Warren: They may have one asking whether Quebec 
should take jurisdiction over A, B, Cand D. 


Bryce: Warren, I don’t think they dare come in with an 
ambiguous referendum. Of the 26 briefs that came in to 
the committee I sat on, the majority were separatist 
oriented, but all of them had one thing in common. [A 
single question] Do you, or do you not want... Very few 
wanted multiple questions. And Lévesque is committed to 
hold a referendum by ’79 and if he deviates from the one 
question, or holding it, he loses a lot of faith with the 
organization. 


Warren: I think [he’s bound to. I don't think we'll see a 
referendum before the next provincial election. 


Bryce: I don’t think you’ ll see it before the next federal 
election. You’ve got to see it before the next provincial 
election. 


Warren: I don't think you will, They should [hold one] 
but I bet you they'll spend so much time arguing over the 
words, 


Bryce: No, let’s get one thing clear about the PQ. [The] 
somebody who’s dictating the strategy is very clear 
thinking. It’s not ad hoc-ery. I never underestimate 
Morin and Burns—they’ re dedicated to separation. 


Anglophones and jobs 


The absentee owners of multi-national and national 
companies are cutting off employment to 
English-speaking bilingual Quebecers. I have concrete 
proof of what I’m saying. Without mentioning the firm’s 
name—the problem has been rectified—I was given a 
directive by one of our large national companies that 
directed personnel people in Quebec to hire bilingual 
French Canadians, period. When we went after them, 
they pulled back the directive, but I’m sure they didn’t 
back off the concept. 


Warren: I've seen that happening. As a matter of fact 
that's happened in the federal government... trying to 
accommodate the French speaking people. 


Bryce: Most people have left Quebec, not because of Bill 


101, but because their companies have left, I find 
jobs are disappearing. 


Warren: It’s mostly with big firms though. Where the 
jobs are really going is with the unilingual anglophones. 
And there are still a lot of them. 


Bryce: We tend to forget that there are a helluva lot of 
English speaking people who are carpenters, unemployed 
truck drivers, or people who worked at Northern which is 
no longer there or at Canadair which is no longer hiring— 
people who worked in positions where language wasn’t 
important at the plant level. These people are the victims, 
not the professionals who are free to go. 

What you get in the Liberal party quite often are the 
elitists. They know what the base wants. We still have 
that in our party and it’s very predominant in the PQ. 
You look at Bill 1, Bill 2 and now, the referendum white 
paper—all have been condemned by the Commission on 
Human Rights. They had to bring back Bill 1 as 101, Bill 
2, on financing, they had to modify and today Burns had 
to modify his bill on the referendum because the 
Commission on Human Rights said it infringed on 
individual freedoms (pointing out that if you force people 
into one or two groups, you are infringing on an 
individual’s right to express an opinion publicly and not 
be a member of these groups). It’s a helluva record for a 
government in power for one year. 


Warren: Yeah, I agree with that. Personally I think the 
whole white paper is unconstitutional. 


About assimilation 


Bryce: You’re in a city where the English group was big 
enough to have their own daily newspaper. Half the kids 
in my class were French Canadians, children of civil 
servants. They weren’t assimilated. We were assimilated. 
Only 4 percent of the population of Quebec [City] is 
English speaking today. 


Warren: The same thing with me. When I grew up in 
Sherbrooke, we were 50-50. 


Bryce: They can’t be assimilated in a federal system. It 
can only happen in a unitary system. 


Warren: It's not happening in Switzerland where the 
French make up 30 percent. If the majority really wants 
to protect the minority, they can do it. Bob Stansbury 
who just retired from parliament —he was tn there since 
'64 or '65—said he ran in four federal elections and every 
election it was Mr. Pearson's or Mr. Trudeau's 
two-language concept of Canada against a concept of one 
language—English. In his riding there was always that 
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fight and in four elections the two language group always 
won. And that was in east end Toronto. 


Bryce: What’s not stressed enough is that the minority 
here is different from minorities in other countries in that 
this is a federal system and five million people who may 
call themselves a minority are in charge of a very powerful 
government. Compare that to other minorities screaming 
for self determination. They have no power because they 
are in a unitary system. 


And the future 


Warren: I think we'll see a new federal set-up—lI don't 
think we'll see the status quo. I worked ona committee 
on the constitution a few years ago and we put out a 
report and I supported that report. 


Bryce: I can see it entirely different. I see in 10 years, 10 
provinces with the B.N.A Act [still in place] but there 
has never been any status quo. There have been at least 
15 changes to the constitution—it’s a very flexible 
constitution. The federal and provincial governments can 
make new deals... 


Warren: In our report in 1971 we recommended drastic 
changes in the Senate to balance between government 
based on population and government based on peoples and 
regions. In the States you have the Senate with two 
senators from every state no matter how big they are, 

and a lower house with representation according to 
population. We need that {an active bicameral legislature | 
in Canada. The House of Commons is dominated by 
Ontario and Quebec—nearly half the members—so no 
wonder the West and Maritimes don't like to give more 
power to Ottawa because it means giving more power to 
Ontario and Quebec. 


Bryce: I disagree with all that. Confederation has been a 
remarkable success. There are strains in any system. If 
there weren’t it would mean either the provincial or 
federal government was too powerful. Strains are healthy 
[but] if we weaken the federal government any more, we 
will have 10 countries. The thing that puzzles me in all 
the debate is that because one man—Lévesque—says its a 
failure, confederation is a failure. 


Warren: I don’t think confederation is a failure—there 
are many defects in it which are causing movements such 
as those in Quebec, the West and in the Maritimes 
suggesting the need for changes . + 
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Fried Chicken And Elbows Grease 
Duff's Sherbrooke Record Machine 


Champlain Cougars BY CHRISTY McCORMICK 


James Duff has found himself to be the editor of what. 
he likes to call a ‘‘small, but vociferous newspaper’’—The 

skunked 31-0 : 
& eo e 
in semi-final match 


Sherbrooke Daily Record. 
LENNOXVILLE (BP) — final at the Olympic 


‘It’s the third largest English daily in Québec,’’ he said 
during an interview, constantly punctuated with 

Champlain College tied in 

their third league hockey 


contest Sunday, while the 
football Cougars were 
skunked by John Abbott 
College in their grid semi- 
final match. The men’s 
basketball team lost a league 
tilt and split a pair of 
exhibition games. 

The Cougars were up by 
two goals going into the last 
two minutes of play at St. 
Georges de Beauce, but a 
pair of minor penalties cost 
them dearly as_ the 
Seminaire club tallied twice 
for an 8-8 finish. 

It was Champlain’s second 
draw in as many contests. 
They also had the edge over 
Limoilou by three goals but 
eventually settled for a 5-5 
tie. 

Injuries finally caught up 
with the gridders, as coaches 
were forced to switch 
players to various un- 
familiar sports - resulting in 
a 31-0 defeat to the Islanders. 

The club was never 
completely healthy during 
the season and several 
players had to be taken out of 
the weekend match. Shifting 
a halfback to fullback and a 
back to the offensive line, 
were just a couple of the 
moves that didn’t help 
Champlain’s chances of 
advancing to this weekend’s 


Stadium. 

Coach Tom Allen said his 
players were extremely sad 
that the season had to finish 
so soon, not just because 
they wouldn’t be in the finals 
but because, this year’s 
graduates weren’t able to 
fulfill their goals as a team in 
their final season. 

The basketball squad had 
the lead for most of their tilt 
with Trois-Rivieres but the 
inexperienced club buckled 
under pressure late in the 
game and went to a 67-66 
defeat. 

The Cougars were leading 
by 11 at halftime and had 
doubled their advantage 
midway through the second 
half before they started to 
slide. 

At the Dawson College 
Invitationa, Tournament, 
Champlain lost 95-75 to 
Clinton Community College 
from New York and won 
over Algonquin College from 
Ottawa by a 69-64 count. 

Ryan Burles and Rick 
Hunt played strong ball in all 
three weekend games, while 
Mike Drew and Rich Moore 
played well during the 
tournament for the Cougars. 

Next action for Champlain 
is Thursday evening when 
the women’s and men’s hoop 
squads host Drummondville 
at 7 and 9 p.m. 


interruptions. 


**And we want to make it the 


most interesting newspaper of its 
size (circ. 7,000) in Canada,’’ he 


ey 





Editor Duff... 
said, while editing the stamp 
column in the one-room editorial 
department. 

Duff, whose charm and open- 
ness have enlivened newsrooms at 
The Montreal Star and The 
Gazette, took the editor’s chair at 
The Record on August 1. 


continued 
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Card Party 


HUNTINGVILLE (MD) — 
A card party was held at the 
A.N.A.F. Hut on Wednes- 
day Nov. 2nd with 11 tables 
playing; 1st prize going to 
Rebecca Chute and 2nd prize 
won by Gertie Hetherington. 

9 no trump was won by 
Bill Webb, with eight names 
on the list, and all cut cards 
for the winner with Bill 
Webb holding the highest 
card. Consolation - Frank 
Nelson. 

Ayton Cromwell donated 
a large loaf of bread on 
which tickets were _ sold, 
with Mr. Grey holding the 
winning ticket. Thanks to 
Ayton for making and donat- 
ing the bread. 

Another card party will 
be held on Nov. 9, with Fred 
and Ruby Berry, again in 
charge. 





“It’s hectic,’’ he said, ‘“but I’m really 
having a lot of fun. And our readers really 
like the newspaper. It’s great when readers 
appreciate what you are doing.”’ 

A head appears and Duff looks up. 
“Got the pictures?’’ he asks. 

““She took them down,’’ said the head. 
‘‘Tesus Christ! I told her not to do that. 
S---! Well, leave them out then. Might 
as well drop them!”’ 

Duff doesn’t miss the big city life. “'I 
love cross country skiing and this is a great 
place for that. I really want to get very 
good at that—not just be some weekend 
Joe. Yeah, I love this place.”’ 

He confessed the paper is not hard 
hitting. ‘‘I’ve really only got one reporter 
and she’s only 19 years old. She’s good 
considering her experience, which is 
none, but she’s not what you'd call a big 
investigative reporter.’ ’ 

His other staffer is Dave Sherman, who 
was to shortly leave The Record to take a 
job with The Gazette’s entertainment 
section. 

‘“You can’t keep people on the 
Record,’’ he said. ‘‘We simply cannot pay 
enough. But it’s fair too. When people 
come here they have no experience.’ ’ 

Duff shuffles the page dummies 
before him. ‘‘It’s a picture page. 
Autumn leaves. All that s---.”’ 

Musing for a headline: *‘Ivy and 
Leaves... no... ub...Falling Leaves..."’ 

‘*The Fall of Sherbrooke,’ some- 
one suggests jokingly. 

‘‘No! Come on now. You can't 
say that. Things are looking up 
now—now people got someone to 
defend their interests.’ 


‘*Who,’’ I ask. 

‘‘Us,’’ Duff replied, as though I should 
have known. ‘‘We get involved in a lot of 
issues.’ 

He spoke of the strike at the Butterfield 
Machine Tool Company, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the multi-national Litton 
Industries. 

‘“We didn’t take any side,’’ he said. 
‘In fact, both sides said we f---ed it 
up—so I figure we must have done a good 
job.” 

Duff said one of the big problems of The 
Record was distribution. ‘‘We circulate 
over an area of 200 miles or so—from 
Megantic to Clarenceville,’” he said. 
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‘“And we’re at the mercy of the f---ing 
Post Office. If they’re not into sending it 
that day, well, it just goes in the next 
day’s mail. Jesus, those guys can be 
bastards! ”’ 

Duff looks back at Loyola with 
considerable fondness. 

“‘T was taking sociology through Inter- 
disciplinary Studies, plus some other 
things. I remember really great guys 
there—like Hogben and Denis O’Connor. 
I had a hell of a good time.”’ 

At the same time Duff was working on 
the police desk at The Gazette. 

‘‘T remember I had a pagette on me on 
Oct. 5, 1970 and it went off. I went to the 
phone to call the office and Eddie Collister 
(chief Gazette police reporter) said: ‘You 


better get in here. The British trade 
commissioner has just been kidnapped by 
the FLQ’. I was about...”’ 
Another interruption: No, we 
can't run anything. Ran that pic 
before. Can't do that—it’s embar- 
rassing. No just fill the page—a 
photo essay. Everyone likes that 
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ae 

‘“Yeah, where was I? Oh yeah. I was 
about to go to sociology class and I had to 
make a decision. Well, it was just the 
Cross kidnapping looked a hell of a lot 
more interesting. I mean it has sociology 
and history thrown in too,’” he said. 

It would be three years before Duff 
would return to Loyola to return to his 
studies. ‘‘We had a great time through the 
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Duff, his wife Genevieve and son Kayll 
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FLQ thing. Lots of excitement. Being right 
where the action was. 

‘‘Then as that subsided, I got into the 
routine newspaper work and I found 
myself in an ethical crisis. I mean 
newspapers were not what I thought they 
were. There was a lot of bulls--- about 
them. The propaganda and twisting of 
information. I didn’t know if that was 
what I really wanted to get into,’’ he said. 

Duff returned to Loyola and tackled 
these questions with his professors in 
I.D.S. ‘‘I wondered about a lot of things 
and about the media’s role in them. Like 
the wisdom of genetic engineering, for 
example. Was the media doing a good job 
in telling people the importance of this 
sort of thing. 

‘Yeah, just put a box around it. 
Hey, can we get the corners to curl? 
You know, the way La Tribune does 
i 

‘"No, we need a machine, 
the make-up man. 

‘Oh well, we don’t have the 
monzy for a machine. Okay, have 
the body type set in ten point 
Baskerville and put a 36 or 46 
Baskerville head on it. Should I 
mark it, or can you remember?’’ 

‘It’s okay,’’ says the make-up 
man. 


'" says 


ae crime or low come ; 
| Dat said the story ha 
_ ‘ “He was kidnapped Oc 

_ had the story, but that the 
QPF (Quebec Police] 
bullshit arrangement 


: | | all they do i is put you on h 
the press about it and d th 


_ The first hdd shine 
_ ie weren't taking 





‘*But you know,’’ said Duff, ‘‘I found 
myself at Loyola not really being any 
better prepared to cope with the things I 
was worrying about than I was when | 
went in. [knew more. That’s for sure. But 
that was about it. 

‘*That got me thinking. Loyola seemed 
no better than any other institution in this 
sense. It had its faults like The Gazette. 
So all things being equal, I decided to get 
back into the newspaper business. 

Duff returned to The Gazette. ‘‘I was 
there long enough to cover the Olympic 
rowing events at Kingston. Then I got a 
job on the night desk at The Montreal 
Star.”’ 

Duff joined a select group of veteran 
journalists, collectively known as the 
‘‘rim pigs.’’ Their job is to process the 
bulk of The Montreal Star’s news copy 
between the hours of midnight and eight 
in the morning. 

‘It’s the best and worst job I ever 
had,’’ he said. 

‘‘What do you mean you can’t 
find the comics. They're in that file 
over there—see it?’’ 

‘‘There’s only Winthrop here,"’ 
says the young woman. 

‘‘Winthrop!! That's a dumb 
comic. What’s the date on it? Bring 
it here. Oh yeah. Oct. 3. S---! Can't 


run that yet. Oh run the damn 

thing. Work backwards. Tear it off 

from the top of the page. Winthrop. 

That's incredibly dumb."’ 

‘*Yeah, that Star job was incredible. 
For eight hours, you bowed your head and 
worked and worked and worked. No let- 
up. There was terrific camaraderie there. 
Uncle Walter (Christopherson) took care 
of everyone. If you were feeling low, he’d 
take you off for a drink and try and sort 
things out. Not that he’d take excuses. If 
you said you couldn’t make it in because 
of a snow storm, he’d send out Romeo 
with a 4-wheel drive truck to get you in. 
But it was great, because if there were any 
f----ups, all the pigs would stand together 
and stick by each other. No back stabbing 
like you get on dayside.”’ 

‘‘Anyway, however nice the guys 
were, the hours were horrible. This (The 
Record job) came along and it sounded 
great and I’m having a hell of a good 
time. 

‘‘Hey, you got a piece for me?”’ 

he asks his assistant, who just 

brought in u container of fried 

chicken. A leg is passed over. 

‘‘Wow! This is great! Kentucky 
fried chicken! The true culinary 
delight! 

‘‘Want some?’’ % 


ewsl is see ‘it, there will bea no arrests. 
ne thing, i it’ s sbizzarre.. A really weird | 
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Beyond the 
Golden 
Arches.... 








erched above and beyond McDonald’s golden arches at Guy and St. 
Catherine Streets is Concordia University’s Centre for Building Studies, 
housing a growing inventory of test equipment and expertise aimed at 
streamlining Canada’s construction industry. 

The purpose is environmental control at minimum cost, maximizing 
insulation techniques to screen out noise and unwelcome climatic 
conditions and minimizing energy waste. The centre, due to open 
officially in February amid pomp and governmental and industrial 
circumstance, will be Canada’s first devoted to turning out the first all-- 
tound construction industry professionals to meet the crushing demands 
of the future. ‘‘Construction,’’ says centre director Paul Fazio, ‘‘accounts 
for 10 to 15 percent of the G.N.P. but has no professional program to 
train people technically capable of understanding all aspects of 
building.”’ 
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To a degree the program attempts to 
synthesize basic material from diverse 
fields of architecture, engineering and the 
social sciences, all the factors that go into 
a building, in fact. The unique approach is 
underscored by the fact that recruiting 
teaching and research personnel—a pro- 
cess that was started two years ago—is still 
going on and probably will for at least 
another year before the full complement of 
staff is on board, because experts in the 
field are hard to find, especially in this 
country where no like program to 
graduate the experts exists. 

The apparently small, brick-faced build- 
ing is deceiving, almost suggesting its 
structural repertoire is complete with the 
golden arches. In fact, the immediate 
deception gives way to unending corridors 
flanked by laboratories—some still in the 
construction stage—stuffed with various 
test devices. In one huge, two storey 
vault-like chamber sits a massive ap- 
paratus which is designed to simulate rain 
conditions and measure the effect of pre- 
cipitation on various types of construction 
panels. In another lab, there’s a laby- 
rinthine network of galvanized piping 
designed to test the efficiency of heating 
and cooling coils under varying degrees of 
humidity and also test performances of 
organic filters in removing odours from 
cooking heat, now generally exhausted 
from buildings, instead of being recycled 
to heat them. 

In an acoustics lab, visitors can see how 
noise filtration is working, or not 
working, as sound is blasted in one 
insulated chamber to see how much gets 
through various panel designs to another 
insulated room. In other labs construction 
panels are tested for the deterioration 
effect of temperature extremes between 
outside and inside climate conditions; in- 
sulation materials are tested under 
changing conditions in still another 
device. One of the obstacles in this kind of 
research is that much of the testing 
equipment must be built on the spot to 
suit particular test conditions. The rain 
and air leakage apparatus wasn’t ordered, 
ready to activate, from a manufacturer 
down the street but had to be built, and 
built in such a way as to approximate local 
climate conditions. 





Some instrumentation, like the Instron 
Model 1125 which is used in materials 
research and quality control situations, 
and a digital frequency analyzer to assess 
acoustics work, does of course come ready 
made, as does the data acquisition system 
which will maintain a business-like 
computer record of research and process 
raw data generated by the centre's 
research and testing systems. 


One of the problems of the construction 


industry is its bittyness, with a wide 
variety of companies and people producing 
components from a great many perf- 
spectives in an attempt to answer 
particular problems of moment. The 
centre’s job in one sense is to bring all the 
pieces together in some sort of, forgive us, 
constructive harmony, to have all the 
pieces working at optimum performance 
levels. 

The history of the centre is a short but 
dramatic one. It started as the System 
Building Centre, which in 1968 comprised 
a small group of civil engineers at Sir 
George and by 1970 had already im- 
pressed National Research Council of- 
ficialdom to the tune of $40,000 which 
was to be spent on a study of research 
objectives and R & D programs in the 
building sciences and to draw up a plan for 
a possible building science centre. After 
the study was completed, the group 
approached the NRC and their work was 
found to be worthy of a negotiated de- 
velopment grant of more than $1.5 
million. 

Meanwhile another study carried on 
outside the university found that the 
building industry would do well to have 
educational institutions prepare profes- 
sionals specifically trained for their needs 
and a Master’s program in building was 
established in 1975. By 1977 a doctoral 
program was underway. 

When the centre moved into its new 
quarters, it was after some quick R & D 
work on its own facilities, where lights 
candled on without individual light 
switches because planners found it cheaper 
to have centralized controls to minimize 
cost of electrical hardware. Besides 
lighting problems, climate control re- 
mains uneven and windows here and there 
are embellished with lightning shaped 
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cracks, giving certain evidence that the 
building industry could use some help. 

Director Fazio says that too often the 
building industry doesn’t take serious 
account of maintenance costs—the quick 
sale unloads the longer range problems— 
and as a result remains in many ways un- 
economic. Waste will continue to be a 
problem until conception, building and 
maintenance are looked at in an integrated 
way. More, says Fazio, are subsidiary 
problem areas that don’t necessarily show 
up when building techniques and results 
are evaluated. Bad building creates bad 
working environments and those translate 
into decreasing productivity. So while the 
construction industry might account for as 
much as 15 percent of the Gross National 
Product directly, its influence on the GNP 
as a whole is almost total, considering 
most of our secondary and tertiary 
industries are conducted inside buildings 
of one sort or another. 

The centre will eventually tap the 
resources of other Concordia University 
departments to fill research needs in the 
social sciences. In the new year, a 
specialist on lighting’s effect on worker 
productivity will serve as a visiting 
professor teaching students as well as 
centre personnel. 

Building concepts in Canada are heavily 
influenced by events in the United States, 
Fazio says, not altogether pleased. While 
the proximity of the mammoth pool of 
American expertise makes this under- 
standable, and frequently our newer 
constructions exciting, many of our 
American influenced buildings are. un- 
economic and wasteful, given Canada’s 
cold climate. Despite the insistence of high 
school geography teachers that southern 
Ontario is on the same latitude as 
northern California, Canada and the U.S. 
are worlds apart climatically. To search 
out more realistic building influences, the 
Centre is developing contacts with centres 
in Northern Europe like Sweden’s 
building council. Not only is Fazio follow- 
ing building techniques in Europe, he’s 
also developing something of an interest in 
the way building research is funded in 
Europe, such as the system in France 
which assigns a percentage of construction 
industry wages to industrial research. 
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Funding building research will remain 
a crucial problem for Fazio as director of 
the centre, expected to be financially self- 
sufficient at the end of its five year NRC 
grant. Considering its double mandate— 
as a teaching and research centre—direct- 
or Fazio appears to doubt the feasibility of 
being completely self-sufficient in the 
future. It’s his contention that the 
industry itself is highly taxed and might 
justifiably expect a tax return in the form 
of government funded building research. 
He doesn’t predict anything—that’s 
simply one hope. Our time would seem to 
demand much more research than ever in 
any case. 

Working in the wings is an advisory 
board—not fully complete yet—made up 
of a cross section of industrial, govern- 
ment and academic experts who, it is 
hoped, will maintain stronger contacts 
among all interested parties. Benefits 
should move on a two way street, industry 
taking the latest in research data from the 
centre, and students getting a crack at 
industrial applications as well as contacts 
for future reference. 

The centre will house a library contain- 
ing all data available on building around 
'the world, thereby serving as an indispen- 
sible reference centre for the nation’s 
building industry. + 
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Phase-change 


His perspective on the energy question came into 
something like Hasselblad focus when OPEC formed its 
beastly cartel, after taking a page from the book that 
capitalist beasties the world over have been living by for 
years. His measure of time stretches on either side of the 
day OPEC was created, his calendar punctuated with pre- 
and post-OPEC references. 

Marvin Shapiro leans back perilously close to his low 
slung, cracked office window, asks a visitor if he’s into 
drugs and when he gets his answer withdraws his offer of 
a cigar. (Shapiro’s current program to stop cigaret smok- 
ing). ‘‘There are a lot of puzzles. In the early days, some 
people worked out so called ‘psychometric’ charts, a few 
experiments and so on,’’ Shapiro said of early conser- 
vation research. ‘‘It seemed to work out pretty well, but 
there weren’t billions of dollars of imports at stake so why 
spend so much time at it?’’ That was the world’s pre- 
OPEC blah size-up of conservation according to Shapiro, 
who now spends his time working on phase-change heat 
and heat pipe research. 

Now that the importing countries have been pushed to 
the edge, concerns and some hope for increased energy 
self-sufficiency have been raised. ‘‘But we really don’t 
have the basis in fact to say how to do it.’’ Or how best to 
go about energy research. Still, there are encouraging 
signs. 

One area that shows a degree of promise in energy 
research has to do with phase-change materials, 
compounds like Glauber’s salt, certain fatty acids and a 
wide range of other materials that collect excess heat 
caused by people, machines, lighting fixtures during the 
day and release it during cooler periods at night, in 
continuous cycles of freezing and melting, taking heat in 
and discharging it at critical temperatures. The problem, 


or one of the problems, is getting the right compound to 
freeze and melt at just the right temperatures. Research 
along these lines has been going on now for about 20 
years. The remarkable thing about Shapiro’s own 
investigations, for the moment conducted in only 
partially equipped labs still under construction, is that he 
has been getting encouraging results from experimenting 
with available compounds tested in a_helter-skelter 
fashion while he waits for delivery of his complete stock of 
chemicals. 


The commonly used materials in phase change work 
are Glauber’s salt and hypo (used by photographers to 
develop print) because of their comparative low cost. 
Apart from arriving at the right compound that will do its 
work at the right time, problems with Glauber’s salt, 
particularly, have to be ironed out in the freezing-melting 
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and re-freezing cycle. A percentage of the compound | 


becomes unstuck in the re-freezing and the effectiveness 
of the process considerably reduced. So far researchers in 
the field have tried to remedy this by adding thickening 
agents and modifying containers. 


Once the phase change compound is arrived at, Shapiro 
envisions the process can be introduced in homes and 
buildings with a minimum of fuss and muss. *‘If you have 
a compact heat storage, like the phase change thing,’’ 
Shapiro says, ‘‘you just stack it on top of bookshelves, or 
put it in the corner or even make it part of your furniture. 
You don’t need very much for each room.”’ 


With a passive heat collector and discharger, like the, 
phase change device, consumers have the added 


advantage of not being at the mercy of hydro breakdowns. 
‘Tf it melts in the ‘comfort zone’ around 72 degrees, 
instead of 90 degrees, it just sits there and does the job. 
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Marvin Shapiro at his workbench 


Whenever there’s excess heat from the sun, machines, 
people and so on, it gets soaked into the phase change 
storage, and so you don’t have to use energy for cooling 
because it’s kept comfortable,’’ says Shapiro. ‘“The room 
is sort of anchored at the melting point of the phase 
change thing.’’ The heat then doesn’t have to be turned 
on till the unit is exhausted. ‘‘So you don’t have to heat 
for most of the night. The problem is sizing the thing to 
match the (device) to the load (heating needs) that you 
have.’’ But, as researcher Shapiro cautions, you can’t 
overdo it: ‘‘You’ve got to make sure you don’t have too 
much storage because it has to be exhausted by the time 
the next day comes around so more heat can go into it.’’ 

When you figure some buildings chew up several 
million dollars’ worth of fuel in cooling and heating 
charges, the upwards of 50 percent potential for cutback 
in OPEC style spending is considerable. ‘‘Rough 
calculations indicate that payback periods are something 
like six months or a year, so it should [prove] very cost 
effective. If you can find the right material and not have 
the complications (like those with Glauber’s salt).’’ 

Containers—the current thinking dictates that they 
be made of plastic—for the material are going to serve as 
the object of Shapiro’s research. The container remains 
the most expensive component in the phase change 
process at the moment. The centre will be studying a 
variety of possible applications for containers, some of 
them intriguing. ‘‘One of the other things we’re going to 
look into is this thing of porous containers. Porous 
cement, for instance. You fill it up with one of these 
phase change things, and seal the surface (somehow, says 
Shapiro rather tentatively) and you make thick tiles, say 
three quarters of an inch or one inch thick, and you just 
plaster the wall with them.’’ 





A variant of this idea could be applied to exterior 
building panels. It’s conceivable, for instance, that the 
hollows in the Hall Building panels could be lined with 
some form of phase change material which would soak up 
the sun during the day, preventing the heat coming 
through and necessitating air conditioning, and releasing 
the sun’s heat at night. Similarly inside phase-change 
constructed walls could be busy in the building core 
soaking up ‘internal gains’—the heat generated by people 
and machines, etc.—and discharging the heat at night. 

When can we see these energy concepts put into use? 
Shapiro isn’t optimistic—it could take up to 10 years for 
industry to get geared up, although the chemical 
industries might move faster because of their high 
consumption of petroleum products. And government 
action, at the federal level, doesn’t give him much cause 
for cheer. For the 15 billion ploughed into the Mackenzie 
Valley pipeline, Shapiro says, more fuel could be saved if 
alternative energy systems were put in homes across the 
country than will ever be delivered by the system. 

‘*The problems of course are institutional: How to get 
that money to the individual householder? You’re not 
going to do that at the same rates that a pipeline company 
will get, so a lot of it is going to be lost in interest charges 
and so on.’’ He doesn’t completely discount the efforts of 
the federal government. There are some good small 
programs, and a few concerned civil servants. “*But 
there’s no sense of urgency on top at all.”’ 

Another area where the federal government’s sense of 
urgency has been questioned is unemployment, a 
problem that might be partially solved if researchers in 
the energy field come up with more ways to use domestic 
materials to answer our needs and fill employment rolls. 
Shapiro is one working to that end. « 
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The La Macaza Factor: 


CBS and Hydro Quebec experts have determined that the 
solar collector system at their Cote Nord test house, 
north of Montreal, generated 45 percent of last year’s 
winter heat, and with improved storage and distribution 
techniques, the heat revenues can be still greater. 
According to one CBS official, the “‘screen-type’’ 
collector has already generated ‘‘a favourable return on 
investment.’’ A new monitoring system is being installed 
to keep even closer tabs on developments. 


The Weakest Link: 


CBS is working on an energy-tight formula for better 
window design, since air leakage through cracks between 
window frame and surrounding construction and between 
sash and frame is the biggest single item affecting energy 
effectiveness of an enclosure. Researchers are developing 
a simple method for the determination of the type and size 
of windows to give optimal thermal effectiveness, 
resulting in significantly reduced energy needs in homes 
and commercial buildings. 


Curtain Call: 


It’s curtains for leaky curtain wall designs currently used 
in modern construction, so far as CBS is concerned. To 
date, the scarcity of reliable data in the building industry 
has prevented designers from accurately predicting the air 
tightness of curtain walls, for example, the effectiveness 
of PVM’s steel sheathing in keeping out the cold. Air 
leakage from bad designs has been serious: Up to 60 
percent in certain instances. The CBS research is 
dedicated to coming up with ‘‘predictive models’’ so that 
designers can check their creations out to come up with 
optimum energy saving designs. 


Hot Item: 


CBS designed and constructed a Heat Exchanger 
Performance Testing Apparatus to check the 
effectiveness of heating and cooling coils in a variety of 
controlled situations. The aim? To identify heating and 
cooling designs which minimize operating and fuel costs. 
The unit can also run checks on how odour and air filters 
are working, and with modifications, serve in still other 
research applications. 


If you can't stand the heat... 


Rain Check: 


The Rain Penetration and Air Leakage Apparatus, 
capable of subjecting model curtain walls to monsoon 
conditions of rain and air exposure, will be put to work 
looking for leaks in currently marketed and still-to-be- 
designed curtain wall fixtures. Specially designed sensing 
scanners will give these sometimes leaky creations the 
attention they deserve. 


Piping Hot: 


CBS is working on methods to cut down on the double 
waste phenomenon where large buildings have energy 
systems working at cross purposes. For example, the 
inner cores of buildings, as they generate heat to the 
periphery of the enclosures, get so hot and bothered that 
they need air conditioning to cool them down. So two 
systems have to operate when the heating system, with an 
improved distribution system, would seem to do the job— 
heating the outside but not overheating the core. 
Researchers are studying the effectiveness of the heat 
pipe, ‘‘a compact passive device’’ capable of transferring 
large amounts of heat from areas with heat excess to 
others where heat is insufficient, with a small 
temperature gradient. All this with no special controls 
required, and at considerable fuel savings once the air 
conditioning system shuts down and takes a winter 
vacation. 


Times are a phase-changing :: 


CBS research is looking at how chemical mixtures can 
serve as passive heat storage units, collecting excess heat 
generated by people (100 watts on average), machines, 
lighting and other so far untapped sources of energy. 
After skimming off the day’s excess heat, the unit would 
release it at night when the colder temperatures arrive, 
translating into fuel savings and the transfer of electric 
demand to off-peak hours. Small pillow shaped modules 
could be placed in rooms of homes and buildings, 
occupying about the same amount of space baseboard 
installations take up. 

The centre is studying a variety of solar heat collectors 
to determine the optimum design for Quebec’s climate. 
So far, researchers have settled on the non focussing 
collector which has the advantage of taking in diffuse as 
well as direct sunlight, increasing its energy output by as 
much as 40 percent in a year. The aim is to arrive at an 
economical, efficient, small and easily constructed device. 


«ee stay out of the heat exchanger performance testing apparatus 
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Fort Hope is typical of the dozens of Ojibway or Cree 
villages scattered throughout the lake region on the 
Ontario side of James Bay. The reserve settlement started 
as a Hudson’s Bay post in the heyday of the fur trade and 
until quite recently, life was pretty static. Winters, 
families would travel hundreds of miles through the 
wilderness on snowshoe or on dogsled to hunt and trap 
and in spring, paddle their way to Fort Hope to trade their 
beaver, otter, muskrat, lynx and other pelts for staples— 
tea and flour—and equipment, perhaps rifles and traps for 
the next winter. 

Spring would be a time for rejoining family offshoots 
and preparing for a summer of fishing, really, relaxation. 
Even with the arrival of the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican missionaries, the day to day pattern remained 
much the same. 

But 20 years ago, the federal government decided the 
kids would have to go to school, and as federally 
sponsored research is just finding out, it was this decision 
that proved to be the undoing of their traditional way of 
life. The Ojibways could not countenance the idea of 
leaving their children during the winter months of 
hunting, and so mom stayed home, and it wouldn’t be 
long before dad would too. Soon enough, families were 
permanently installed at Fort Hope, today a government- 
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The Anglican Church in nearby 
Pentecostal revivalism, have created widening 


housed community of 600, with a grammar school and 
medical clinic. Other government-sponsored operations 
include a sawmill to board lumber for local building 
projects and a fishing operation. Two churches, one’ 
Anglican, the other Roman Catholic, compete for 
business with a ‘‘flying’’ Pentecostal preacher who 
makes regular stops at Fort Hope. There’s a modern 
Hudson’s Bay store and a new government-subsidized but 
Indian-run coop store. The community is run by a chief 
and a council, elected like municipal mayors and councils 
in the south, but under close government supervision. 

Where formerly unemployment would not be 
conceivable in a hunting and trapping economy, today it 
is widespread. One old trapper once suggested that a 
White would know more about his Ojibway traditions 
than would his own children, in fact, would probably be 
more interested. The streaming of Indian kids into White 
classrooms with their White teachers and White subjects 
was sufficient to draw them away from their traditions but 
the process proved to be such an alien experience they 
would eventually drop out and return to their 
communities, untrained in any direction. 

They return, often with a new sense of rock music, 
dope and glue, picked up in the southern communities. 
This has created something of a generation gap that 
television, due to come next year—before running water 
and sewer pipes—may or may not close. 

What’s ahead? Since 1969, the federal government has 
encouraged the development of self supporting enterprises 





Webequie. Conflicting Christian doctrines, particularly with the growing popularity of 
rifts in the community. One Anglican priest lectured his parishioners on 


the virtues of shopping at the Bay store instead of going to the native run coop store. 





on Indian reserves. In the Fort Hope area, these have, 
without exception, failed and across the country failure 
has been widespread. One Indian Affairs official described 
the problem as a tailor customizing his client to the suit 
instead of the usual way round. Indians have applied for 
assistance to start up programs even the bureaucrats 
found worthy, but for several Ottawa- Written regulations 
that stood in the way. (I’m waiting for the day when the 
government hands over all the money it spends on Indian 
Affairs bureaucracy and programs and allows the Indians 
to set their own course.) 

Just like Whites, Indians are not united on goals. Not 
long ago, one band councillor pointed out at a band 
meeting that a proposed lumber project would reduce 
welfare rolls but one of his neighbours didn’t agree. Later 
that evening, the neighbour used a shotgun to blow the 
councillor’s head to pieces. It’s clear that economic 
development won’t come until community differences are 


worked out. 
—Don Worrall 


a 


Don Worrall studied economics at Sir George Williams, 
worked as a research assistant on feasibility studies on 
possible industries in the Fort Hope area and with the 
Ontario Cooperative Development Association, assisted 
native business enterprises; in addition, he has worked 
with the Indian Affairs department, helping to establish a 
hunting and fishing camp operation in Fort Hope. 
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Canada Manpower started up job 
training programs which are well 
attended, not because there are any 
jobs at the end of the line, but 
because students are paid a wage to 
attend, Unemployment, now that 
hunting is almost a thing of the past, 
1s critical, 
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Planes fly in supplies to the Fort 
Hope area, landing either on the 
new airstrip or on the Albany River 
which empties 200 miles down- 
stream into James Bay. 
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Kids are a strong element in the Fort Hope street 
scene. By nightfall their older brothers and sisters 
emerge to roam in packs of either boys or girls, just as 
their White counterparts do in the south, and 
occasionally, in couples. 





Left, Louis Waswa, a former chief who has learned to 
wheel and deal on Indians’ behalf in a Whiteman's 
world; when he set out to set up a small tourist camp, 
government requirements and community pressures 
forced him to take on responsibility for three other 
operations, in addition to keeping up with his other 
full-time job as a band councillor. Lack of managerial 

skills remains a serious problem for northern 

communities. To escape the pressures, Mr. Waswa 

goes fishing, a popular form of relaxation that has the 
added attraction of supplementing the family diet. 
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Left, the Jacobs on their front stoop. Although there is 
no evident affluence, Mr. Jacob is one of nearby 
Webequie’s few businessmen. Apart from his clerk's 
job at the local Bay store, Mr. Jacob runs a craft shop 
and a movie house outfitted with benches, a gas 
generator-run projector and a white wall that serves as 


a screen for John Wayne westerns, the community's 
more sought-after film fare. 














Mordecai Richler 


Leaving School 


1949... 


Robertson sat next to me in Political Science 101 at Sir 
George Williams College. SYSTEMS OF GOVERN- 
MENT, the professor wrote on the blackboard. 

a. monarchy 

b. totalitarianism 

c. democracy 

d. others 


Canada is a —. 7 /Continued 








Excerpted from the \\lustrated Companion History of Sir George Williams University, 
published December, 1977 by Concordia University 
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Robertson slipped me a note. ‘A Presbyterian twat’. 

Robertson and I also sat together in a class on The 
Modern Novel. Come examination time, we were asked if 
Sons and Lovers by (H.G. Wells, D.H. Lawrence, Ellery 
Queen) was a (thriller, psychological, or comic) novel. 

Standards at Sir George Williams, now a recognized 
university, have improved enormously since 1949, but at 
the time it was a pathetic place. A sort of loser’s finishing 
school. We were taught grammar (Eng. 101) by super- 
annuated high school teachers and poetry by good-hearted 
but inadequate ladies who flushed at the mention of 
Keats. The university was, and still is, run by the 
YMCA, and is situated in downtown Montreal. We were 
Day College students, a minority. Mostly lower middle- 
class timeservers not bright enough for McGill. More 
(and worthier) people attended the Evening College after 
putting in a long day’s work at the office. They were 
largely ambitious immigrants, salesmen and clerks intent 
on self-improvement, the better job that might be open to 
them if they had their degree in commerce or accoun- 
tancy. 

[had really wanted to go to McGill, but my marks were 
so bad I didn’t even bother to apply. The truth is I just 
managed to scrape through high school, having put in too 
much time in the pool rooms and at the movies and not 
enough in the classroom. Another temptation was the 
baseball park: Delormier Downs. School boys were 
allowed free into the left-field bleachers for week day 
games. The Montreal Royals was the classiest of Triple 
‘A’ teams with Honest John Gabbard, Jack Graham, 
Marvin Rackley, Red Durrett and later Lou Olmo, Jackie 
Robinson, Sam Jethroe, Carl Erskine and Roy Campa- 
nella. We used to bring along our own fielder’s mitts, 
hoping to trap long foul balls. Come winter there was 
another diversion, the Gaiety Theatre with Peaches and 
Margo and ultimately Lili St Cyr doing her blue-lit 
interpretation of Leda and the Swan to throbbing drums. 

After my high school matriculation results arrived in 
the mail, a bitter blow, my older brother sent me along to 
a psychologist friend of his to write a battery of aptitude 
tests. The psychologist’s lab was on the McGill campus, 
the campus that was refused to me, and when I arrived he 
was putting rats, some of them methodically starved, 
others methodically blinded, through a maze. The over- 
heated room was charged with squeaking and smelled of 
dung. Glad of company, the psychologist put on a little 
show for me. Two rats, one blind and starving, the other 
with a bleeding paw, were set down on the overturned lid 
of a garbage pail. We waited until the blind starved rat had 
sniffed out the wounded one and then I sat down to write 
my tests. I was summoned to the psychologist’s home the 
same night. 

‘Have you ever thought, um, of doing something 
else?’ he asked. ‘A job?’ 


a’ 


‘What?’ 

‘Why do you want to go to university?’ 

Automatically, I replied, ‘I’m going to be a doctor, I 
suppose. ’ 

A doctor. 

One St. Urbain Street day cribs and diapers were 
cruelly withdrawn and the next we were scrubbed and 
carted off to kindergarten. Though we didn’t know it, we 
were already in pre-med school. School starting age was 
six, but fiercely competitive mothers would drag protest- 
ing four-year-olds to the registration desk and say, ‘He’s 
short for his age.’ 

Birth certificate, please? 

Lost in a fire. 

On St. Urbain Street, a head start was all. Our mothers 
read us stories from Life about pimply astigmatic 
fourteen-year-olds who had already graduated from Har- 
vard or who were confounding the professors at MIT. 
Reading Tip-Top Comics or listening to The Green 
Hornet on the radio was as good as asking for a whack on 
the head, sometimes administered with a rolled up copy of 
The Jewish Eagle, as if that in itself would be nourishing. 
We were not supposed to memorize baseball batting aver- 
ages or dirty limericks. We were expected to improve our 
Word Power with the Reader's Digest and find inspira- 
tion in Paul de Kruif’s medical biographies. If we didn’t 
make doctors we were supposed to at least get into 
dentistry. School marks didn’t count so much as rank. 
One wintry day I came home, nostrils clinging together 
and ears burning cold, proud of my report. ‘I came rank 
two, maw.’ 

‘And who came rank one, may I ask?’ 

The Talmud Torah, a parochial school, was a mixed 
pleasure. We began our day doing exercises to a rhyme 
that went 


I am a tea kettle, 
This is my handle, 
This is my spout, 
Pour me out, 
Pour me out. 


We also sang Hebrew songs and saw colour films about 
Palestine. Girls with enormous thighs dancing around 
orange trees. 

—It must be jelly, Bronstein said, because jam don’t 
shake like dat. 

The old, underpaid men who taught us Hebrew tended 
to be surly, impatient. They didn’t like children. But the 
girls who handled the English-language part of our studies 
were charming. If one of the younger, unmarried teachers 
started out the morning looking weary we assured each 
other that she had done it last night. Maybe with a 
soldier. 
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From the Talmud Torah, I went on to Baron Byng. 
Baron Byng High School was under the jurisdiction of the 
Protestant School Board, but had a student body that was 
nevertheless almost 100 per cent Jewish. The school be- 
came something of a legend in our area. Everybody, it 
seemed, had passed through BBHS. Canada’s most 
famous gambler. An atom bomb spy. Boys who went off 
to fight in the Spanish Civil War. Miracle-making doctors 
and silver-tongued lawyers. Boxers. Fighters for Israel. 
All of whom learned, as I did, to 

Strive hard and work 

With your heart in the doing. 

Up, play the game, 

As you learnt it at Byng. 

Again and again we led Quebec province in the junior 


matriculation results. This was galling to the communists 


amongst us who held we were the same as everyone else, 
but to the many more who knew that for all seasons there 
was nothing like a Yiddish boy, it was an annual cause for 
celebration. Our class at BBHS, Room 41, was one of the 
few to boast a true Gentile, a real white Protestant. 
Yugoslavs and Bulgarians, who were just as foxy as we 
were, did not count. Our very own WASP’s name was 
Whelan—and he certainly was a curiosity. Envious stu- 
dents came from other classrooms to look him over and 
put questions to him. Whelan, as was to be expected, was 
not bright, but he gave Room 41 a certain tone, and in 
order to keep him with us as we progressed from grade to 
grade we wrote essays for him and slipped him answers at 
examination time. We were jolly well proud of Whelan. 

Among our young school masters, most of them 
returned war veterans, there were a number of truly de- 
dicated men as well as some sour and brutish ones. The 
foibles of older teachers were well known to us, because 
so many uncles, aunts, cousins, and elder brothers had 
preceded us at BBHS. There was, for instance, one mas- 
ter who initiated first year students with a standing joke. 
‘Do you know how the Jews make an ‘‘S’’?’ 

"No,, Sir.’ 

Then he would make an ‘S’ on the blackboard and put 
two strokes through it. A dollar sign. 

Our little sergeant-major of a gym master, something 
of a favourite, introduced himself by barking, ‘My name 
is W.E. Jones, that’s JEW spelled backwards,’ but he 
meant it in a spirit of barrack room fun. 

Among us, at Baron Byng, were future leaders of the 
community. Progressive parents. Reform-minded alder- 
men. Anti-fallout enthusiasts. Collectors of early French 
Canadian furniture. Boys who would actually grow up to 
be doctors and lecture on early cancer warnings to ladies’ 
clubs. Girls who would appear in the social pages of the 
Montreal Star, sponsoring concerts in aid of retarted 
children (regardless of race, colour, or creed) and 
luncheon hour fashion shows, proceeds to the Hebrew 


University. Lawyers. Notaries. Professors. And marvel- 
lously with-it rabbis, who could not only quote Rabbi 
Akiba but could also get a kick out of a hockey game. But 
at the time who could have known that such slouchy, ag- 
pressive girls, their very brassieresfilled with bluff, would 
grow up to look so serene, such honeys, posing on curv- 
ing marble stairwells in the buffant hair styles and strap- 
less gowns? Or that such nervy boys, each one a hustler, 
would mature into men who were so damn pleased with 
what this world has to offer, radiating self-confidence at 
the curling or country club, at ease even in their Bermuda 
shorts? Who could have guessed? Not me. | 

Looking back on those raw formative days at BBHS I 
must say we were not a promising or engaging bunch. We 
were scruffy and spiteful, with an eye on the main chance. 
So I can forgiveeven the brutish masters. The strappings, 
the bullshit. I can forgive everybody but the idiot, per- 
sonally unknown to me, who compiled our criminally 
dull English reader of prose and poetry. Nothing could 
have been calculated to make us hate literature more un- 


less it was being ordered, as a punishment, to write out 


Ode To the West Wind twenty-five times. And we suf- 
fered that too. 

The end of BBHS meant jobs for most of us, McGill for 
the anointed few, and Sir George Williams College for 
me. 
Out of the ghetto and into the YMCA. 

As I recall it, our lecture rooms were on the first three 
floors, while the higher reaches of the dreary YMCA 
building on Stanley Street were choked with transient 
roomers, mostly big city flotsam, drifters, whose some- 
times faggoty presence made a trip to the toilet between 
Psych 108a and Phil 102 something of a risk. Once I was 
stupefied to discover that as I stood over a urinal scanning 
Fitz’s column in the Gazette the man who was standing 
next to me wasn’t moaning because he was ill—he was 
masturbating. 

There’s nothing, my mother had drilled into me, like a 
university education. 

Yes. 

It’s not what you know, my father corrected her, it’s 
who you know. 

Yes again. 

I made my first Gentile friends at Sir George Williams 
College. Stuart, Phil, Terry, Kay, Penny, and Flora. I 
shall always be grateful to Terry for introducing me to 
opera, something I never dreamed I could enjoy, and 
Phil, gentle Phil, brought Eliot, cummings, and Auden 
into my life. I had never heard of any of them before. But 
the most talented member of our exclusive little group 
was unquestionably Stuart. A brilliant mimic, Stuart 
could improvise endlessly on, say, an Ontario farmer 
complaining about the pope-ridden frogs or a frenetic 
evangelist lecturing to a small town audience. How I en- 
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vied and admired Stuart. Summers I had to help out at my 
mother’s small boarding house in the Laurentians, but 
Stuart signed on a ship and went to the West Indies. 
Stuart was difficult. He could be scathing, woundingly 
impatient with my mannerisms and naivety, and even 
more destructively truculent when drunk. 

Drinking seemed to be what college education was 
about. We ate our lunch in taverns and, when we could 
afford it, sat in seedy bars at night. The Hawaiian Lounge 
or Aldo’s. Again and again, it seems to me, I reeled out 
of a college dance to be dizzy and sick in the snow. Dizzy 
and sick under a lamp post. Dizzy and sick on the floor of 
somebody’s father’s Chevvy. It was both an exhilarating 
and misery-ridden time. Exhilarating because of the new, 
mostly literary, worlds that were being opened up to me; 
misery-ridden because of the absence of girls. The girls I 
longed for longed for the basketball players and the only 
ones who would tolerate me were the sort who read 
Penguins on streetcars and were above using make-up. Or 
played the accordion at parties. Or demonstrated. 

We were against the Korean War and for The Stock- 
holm Peace Appeal. Henry Wallace, God forgive us, was 
one of our political heroes. Our political enthusiasms 
reached fever pitch when we invited the Dean of Canter- 
bury, the infamous Red Dean, to address the student 
body and at almost the last minute permission was with- 
drawn by the YMCA Board of Governors. We petitioned, 
we hollered, but the YMCA wouldn’t budge. } 

Drinking with a liberal faculty member one evening, I 
asked him if it was true that there was a Jewish quota at 
Sir George Williams. 

“If this college was being run by the YMHA,’ he said 
uneasily, “wouldn’t there be a quota on Gentiles?’ 

I should bloody well hope so, I thought. ‘That’s hardly 
the point,’ I said. 

We didn’t work hard at Sir George Williams. When we 
weren’t drinking or arguing about Kafka or Thurber, 
both sacrosanct, we were at the afternoon movies. 
There were. the Marx Brothers revivals and the new 
Montgomery Clift film, Virginia Mayo doing Dana 
Andrews dirty in The Best Years Of Our Lives, Robert 
Ryan in The Set-Up and Rita Hayworth of blessed 
memory peeling off her gloves in Gilda. We bought Edith 
Piaf records and went to see Roland Petit’s Ballet Com- 
pany when it came to Her Majesty’s.We read Partisan 
Review, Commentary, and the New Yorker, and the 
writers who excited us were Truman Capote, Carson 


McCullers, A.J. Perelman, Norman Mailer, Tennessee 
Williams, Graham Greene, and Jean-Paul Sartre. I 
cannot recall a new British writer except William Sansom 
who meant anything to us, but of course we also read 
Horizon and believed in the New Statesman and Ealing 
comedies. Later, there was Dylan Thomas. 

I wangled a part-time job with the now defunct 
Montreal Herald. Working on space rates, I covered 
college basketball games and amateur theatrical nights. 
Once, however, I actually managed to return to the 
shrine of my high school days in triumph. I went to the 
Gaiety Theatre as a critic. I interviewed Candy Parker, 
the stripper, and got a date for Stuart and myself with two 
girls who called themselves, if I remember correctly, The 
Daughters Of Fun. Stuart and I saved, borrowed, and 
schemed for our evening out, only to discover too late 
that The Daughters Of Fun were inclined to hold each 
other’s hands, not ours. We became abusive. Stuart 
threatened one girl and I told the other, “You’re very 
beautiful. You remind me of Alan Ladd.’ Then full of 
drunken laughter we made off into the stingingly cold 
Montreal night with our remaining bottle of Scotch, the 
bottle we had intended to consume in their hotel room. 
At the orgy. 

Sir. George Williams began to pall on us, so did 
Montreal. Everything made us scornful. Our professors, 
our literary figures, our political leaders. We seemed to be 
hemmed in by the boring, the inane, and the absurd, and 
blamed it all on Canada, failing to recognize that Canada, 
no matter how preposterous a country, was only a thin 
part of the trouble. The one figure exempt from our con- 
tempt was Morley Callaghan, who had gone to Paris and 
published in transition and sat in the Dome with Heming- 
way and Fitzgerald. 

We couldn’t see ourselves doing anything in Canada. 
Not a damn thing. Look at it this way. The American boy 
who wants to grow up to be president is having a dream of 
glory. The Canadian boy who wants to grow up to be 
prime minister isn’t thinking big, he is setting a limit on 
his ambitions rather early. 

One day in 1951 Terry and I went to Thomas Cook’s 
and bought one-way steamship tickets to Liverpool. We 
sailed in September. A year later I got a letter from Sir 
George Williams College saying that the courses I had 
completed in my two years there entitled me to something 
called an A.A. (Associate in Arts) degree, but the cost 
was five dollars and I never applied for it. + 


Mordecai Richler returned to Sir George in 1968 as Writer-in-Residence. 
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The delicate story of how Sir George and Loyola came together under one coat of 
arms with a fond look back to an age when symbols actually meant something. 





Christy McCormick 


t’s common, even fashionable, to 

make light of this country’s con- 

nection with the Crown, but in the 

end Canada is still a monarchy. 

And until that situation changes, if 
it ever does, an institution such as 
Concordia must seek its Coat of Arms 
through the Windsor Herald of Arms, 
College of Arms, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 

And that is where the first letter 
inquiring into the possibility of securing 
Armorial Bearings was sent on January 
17, 1974, a full seven months before 
Concordia University was born. 

David McKeen, now associate dean of 
Arts and Science, had contacted the 
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College of Arms in connection with his 
research in 16th century literature. 

In that first letter, Prof. McKeen said: 
‘‘ Anticipating this change (the merger of 
Sir George and Loyola), we have been 
giving some thought to the armorial 
bearings which the new university should 
take with it into the Canadian, and indeed 
the international academic world.”’ 

As to his own qualifications, Prof. 
McKeen said: ‘*...my own amateur 
historian’s knowledge of the subject 
happens to outstrip that of everyone else 
and has made me the person on the scene 
to whom people are turning for in- 
formation about a variety of matters 
concerning our institutional insignia.’’ 
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But it’s easy to be swept up by his 
enthusiasm for this world of rampant 
wolves, helmets, tinctures and Kings of 
Arms. 

It’s not the pomp and pageantry alone. 
Heraldry emerges as a discipline of clarity, 
in an increasingly bland world. Instead of 
the vague all-inclusive monograms, used 
by people and groups today, the coats of 
arms of yesteryear possess an admirable 
clarity, where symbols mean something. 


n Concordia’s case, one takes 
almost a fiendish interest in how one 
might combine the symbols of two 
organizations as disparate as the 
YMCA and the Jesuits, the organt- 


zations behind Concordia’s parent in- 
stitutions. 

McKeen advised the Board of Go- 
vernors on the options open to them. First 
he examined the Sir George dove for peace 
with its maple leaf emblem for Canada. 
The principal feature at the top of the old 
shield was the Christian inverted triangle, 
still the symbol of the YMCA. The book 
surmounting the triangle is less a symbol 
of Sir George, than it is a symbol of 
learning and as such, marks many 
scholarly coats of arms. 

There was Loyola’s (actually, the 
Loyola family’s) double shield, common 
with Spanish families. The wolves ram- 
pant on the paternal shield, together with 
the cauldron, is a pun, or exercise in 
‘‘canting’’? on the names Loyola and 
Onaz. It is Lobo-y-olla, Spanish for wolf 
and pot, which in turn is interpreted to 
mean the plenty of the Loyola family, 
where there was enough in the pot for the 
wolves after friends and allies had finished 
dinner. In the maternal shield, the bars, or 
bend lines, represent seven sons killed in 
battle. 

Prof. McKeen said one way of 
combining two shields of this type 
together with the shield of Sir George was 
a method known in heraldry as quartering. 
But he found the method wanting. ‘‘If the 
Armorial Bearings are always to be 
displayed in a large format, then there is 
no problem with quartering,’’ he said. 
‘But if they are to be reduced to a smaller 
size, as they will be on note paper for 
example, then the charges (emblems) 


—— 


An early attempt at quartering, or the 
combining of multiple symbols within one 
shield. This attempt, with its motto 
Concordia Res Crescunt (Through har- 
mony things grow) gives more space to Sir 
George than Loyola, with Loyola getting 
one section, in which the sun in his 
splendor, the heraldic device for Jesuit 
institutions in the British Empire, ts 
centred with the cross and IHS, the Greek 
abbreviation for Jesus. Sir George devices 
occupy the left and lower quarters with the ; 
triangle of the YMCA and the maple leaf- Ae 
enscribed dove. The book marks the shield fo . 
as belonging to a scholarly institution. 





The badge that never made it. In his first 
attempt, Prof. McKeen inscribed the Con- 
cordia ‘*C’’ into the Sun in his splendor to 
make the badge of the university. But the 
Kings of Arms said this was bad heraldry 
and refused it. Instead they placed the 
‘“'C’’ in the centre of the book. 





The Sir George Williams shield, with 
the maple leaf-inscribed dove, with 
YMCA triangle representing the Trinity, 
and the two roses with five points and five 
petals representing the five senses of man. 
The book marks the shield as that of a 
scholarly institution. 





Prof. McKeen's first attempt at drawing Armorial Bearings for Concordia as a guide for 
the Board of Governors. His original mantling was later extended to flank the shield, the 
triangle was shrunk and the sun expanded and his motto Concordes Tulit Radios (They 
produce harmony) was dropped in favor of a simple Concordia. 
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within the quarters tend to become 
unintelligible squibbles.’’ 

This reason, among others, compelled 
Prof. McKeen to take a new tack. What 
was clearly needed was a single emblem 
from each institution, which together 
would embody the spirit of Concordia. 
What he opted for was the ‘“Sun in his 
splendor,’’ long a symbol and recognized 
in heraldry and by the College of Arms as 
the mark of Jesuit institutions. He took 
the YMCA triangle and surmounted it on 
the sun. At first the book may appear as a 
continuation of the Sir George- YMCA 
triangle, but it is not. The absence of the 
book on the Loyola’s Armorial bearing is 
because the shield is not that of a school at 
all, but the personal coat of arms. of the 
Loyola family, which the college took to 
itself. 


As Prof. McKeen explains, the sun and’ 


the triangle (the first representing the 
wholeness of the universe, the second the 
Christian trinity) is the aspiration. The 
book represents the method by which that 
aspiration is to be achieved. 


This composite emblem with a Con- 
cordia ‘‘C’’ affixed has now become the 
badge of the university. It is the most 
widely used part of the armorial bearings. 
Those entitled to use it, on everything 
from ash trays to security guard badges, 
are agents or affiliates, but do not speak 
with the full authority of the university. 

Centred in the shield, the same 
composite emblem (without the Concordia 
‘<C’’) rests upon a background of black, 
or sable, speckled with golden markings of 
a peculiar shape. Prof. McKeen said the 
shape of these markings derives from the 
ermine’s fur on the otter pelt. In heraldry, 
‘‘nean’’ describes this coloring of gold and 
black. 

This design survives from his first 
rendering of the Armorial Bearings which 
he presented to the Board of Governors 
sub-committee on university identifi- 
cation. 

‘I had not really intended for this to be 
Concordia’s armorial bearings,’’ he said. 
‘It was a design for the board’s 
guidance, to show them the options open 
to them. But after a while, the design took 
on a momentum of its own.”’ 

Then there was a question of motto. 
Prof. Paul Widdows, Classics, was rather 
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fond of Concordes Tulit Radios, which’ 


comes from Lucan’s Pharsalia and means: 
They produce harmony. 

‘In today’s parlance,’’ Prof. McKeen 
remarked, it might even be translated 
‘‘they produce good vibes together,’” as 
radios takes on the meaning of vibrations. 

But there were fears of jesting 
double-entendre. ‘‘People might easily say 
something like ‘‘Concordia makes Ra- 
dios,’’ he said. It was a motto that might 
easily be reduced to a joke. 

Another suggestion for a motto was 
tabled at a sub-committee meeting. 
Humani Nibil Alienum, taken from 


Terence’s Heauton Timoroumenos, ' 


which means ‘‘Nothing Human is 
Alien,’’ was discussed fully. But in the 
end the sub-committee felt that the simple 


word ‘‘Concordia’’ was motto enough. 


Concordia, the Roman goddess of harmo- 
ny, part of the City of Montreal’s motto, 
Concordia Salus, and the name of the new 
university spoke for itself. 

This was one of the few things deleted 
from Prof. McKeen’s original design. In 
the course of time the committee and the 
College of Arms made other changes. The 
elaborate scroll-like mantling, which 
decorates the achievement, was enlarged. 
This and the type of helmet changed 
according to different pictorial con- 
ventions than the ones Prof. McKeen 
used. But by and large, the original design 
put forward by Prof. McKeen for the 
Board of Governors’ guidance was 
adopted. 


here remained the sticky 

problem of the colors that 

would be identified from 

among the several in the 

shield as those that the 
university, its students and athletes would 
adopt as their special colors. 

By the laws of arms, there had to be two 
colors. Either white or gold (the colors 
heralds call metals) and one other already 
present in the shield. Choosing the second 
was easy. Loyola’s colors had always been 


white and maroon, Sir George’s were, 


garnet and gold. And so far as the College 
of Arms was concerned, the difference 
between maroon and garnet was sO 
negligible, that one heraldic color was 
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used for both. Called Murrey, it is a dark 
browning red. 

The problem was the metal. To choose 
white (or silver or argent) would be a 
slight to Sir George. To choose gold 
(yellow or Or), would slight Loyola. Local 
politics suggested an ideal solution, of 
course, and it was Rector John O’Brien, 
who suggested it in the committee. Why 
not, asked the Rector, have argent for 
Loyola, Or for Sir George and Murrey for 
both? 

Though the proposed combination of 
three rather than two colors was against 
the rules as he understood them, Prof. 
McKeen wrote again to the Windsor 
Herald of Arms. It was almost a year to 
the day since he had initiated the first 
correspondence. 

‘The one outstanding problem is the 
livery colors,’’ he put it on January 30, 
1975. ‘‘The Board is determined to 
preserve Murrey as the tincture, both 
because it is so rarely used and because it 
has long established associations with Sir 
George and Loyola. The choice of the 
metal is not so simple. The shield that the 
board has adopted pretty well dictates that 
the metal component be gold. But it is 
feared by some that the Or and Murrey of 
Concordia will be read as merely the old 
Or and Murrey (locally celebrated as 
garnet and gold) of Sir George, and 
therefore as a slight to Loyola, with its 
tradition of maroon and silver.’’ 

His fears had foundation in recent fact. 
Less than three weeks before, the student 
newspaper, the Georgian, had made their 
suspicions clear in an editorial: *‘ Maroon 
and garnet are in heraldry, the same 
color—Murrey. This means that the new 
Concordia colors are starting to look 
suspiciously like the old Sir George colors. 
Whatever happened to Loyola? If we go 
along with the old way and, quite 
correctly in the heraldic sense, adopt 
maroon and gold as our new colors—we 
will run the risk of alienating Loyola even 
further.’’ 

Prof. McKeen’s letter, asking about the 
possibility of having an heraldic exception 
to avert this hostility, received a favorable 
reply. Rare as it was, the placing of two 
metals side by side had been done. In fact 
it had been done by the Pope, an 
occurrence which in itself appeared to 


doubly mark Loyola’s Catholic tradition. 

So after the request was taken by the 
herald to the King of Arms, the double 
metalling was approved and is now 
incorporated into the silken wreath that 
tops the helmet. 


year later a problem develop- 
ed. The College of Arms 
found fault wth Prof. Mc- 
Keen’s badge, designed as the 
central piece in the shield, 


with a ‘‘C’’ inscribed along the inner cir- 
cle of the sun in his splendor. The Kings of 
Arms felt it made the sun less splendid 
than it should be. 

‘“As regards the badge I am sorry to 
have to say that this is proving a stumbling 
block,’’ wrote the herald on January 15, 
1976. **The Kings of Arms consider that 
it is bad heraldry for a letter, whether 
‘*C’’, or any other, to be incorporated in 
the Badge, as it is proposed in the case of 
Badge which Concordia would like to have 
granted; and they have refused the design 
of the Badge as submitted with the letter 
‘“*C’’ despite my arguments and sub- 
missions to them in an effort to persuade 
them that Concordia’s desire to have its 
“*C’’ as part of its badge merits 
sympathy.”’ 

Back to the drawing board. Eventually 
the **C’’ in the Badge was placed in the 
middle of the open book and this version 
was eventually approved. 

And by May 26 of this year all but 
everything had been done. The Board of 
Governors sub-committee, composed of 
the Chancellor, H.J. Hemens, the Rector, 
John O’Brien, R.P. Duder, secretary to 
the Board of Governors, J. P. Dufour, 
legal counsel, Phil Gore, manager of the 
bookstores, Ben Queenan, director of the 
audio visual department, Stirling Dor- 
rance, assistant to the Rector, and Prof. 
McKeen, met and officially reviewed what 
had been done and what had yet to be 
done. 

It was a lot of work—not to mention 
some 400 pounds sterling—that went into 
the project. It might be asked what in 
heaven’s name does an urban survival 
school like Sir George and a classical 
college like Loyola have to do with 
decorations of medieval warriors clumping 


about Europe in days of yore. 

Perhaps it is this. The knights of older 
days stood for something. They were 
pungent—not bland. In a world of 
simplicity, they were leaders. They had 
aspirations, which they emblazoned on 
their shields with admirable clarity. 

Contrast the specificity of yore with the 
blanding machines of today. The vagaries 
of institutional life, where companies like 
FCA, determinedly assert that FCA is the 
name of the company. Nowhere on their 
stationery does it say that it stands for 
Financial Collection Agencies, though 


that was the old name. Canadian Pacific is 
making every effort to make us forget its 
name and simply accept CP. And at the 
other end of the institutional spectrum 
there is SST Typesetting, where this 
journal is produced, which at one time 
was Called Students’ Society Typesetting * 





“SST prefers to be identified with the 
scrapped Boeing supersonic transport 
program than with a student organiza- 
LON. + 





The Armorial Bearings of the Loyola family, long taken as the college coat of arms at 
Loyola, The wolves around the pot represent the plenty of the Loyola family. There was 
enough food for the wolves after the family and friends had done. On the maternal 
shield, the bars represent the sons that died in battle from the Onaz family. Such double 
shields representing the paternal and maternal strains are common in Spain. 
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Wilbert and Charlie didn’t 
use horse-sense of cow-sense, 
watching whether cows chewed 
cud facing east of west, of 
monitoring their tails like wind- 
sockets. (The fact is the only 
thing Wilbert and Charlie were 
horse-sensible about — and 
mostly Wilbert because his eyes 
were straining on the tiny 
numbers on his tape measure — 
was their correct objection to 
lumber going metric.) Father 
and son both got their weather 
information by watching the 
forecaster who would come on 
after the evening news on one of 
the American channels that 
slipped by the CRTC’s hair net. 

My weather information, 
loyalist that I was, always came 
from the Department of Trans- 
port’s weather office at Dorval. 
My country’s weather, right or 
wrong. Not even the apparent 
extravagances of the transpott 
minister could bend my resolute 
faith in the dominion weather 
office under his charge. Until I 
met Wilbert and Charlie. Until 
then, I assumed weather fore- 
casting was like pinball, a game 
of chance, as the morality squad 
used to say, only better paying. I 
assumed that the world refused 
to take the weather seriously, 
one national prediction service 
as bad as the next. 

As it happens, the U.S. 
weather service does take the 
weather seriously. 

From the peak of the roof, 
you can look into the town — 
Richmond, 80 miles east of 
Montreal — two miles off; in 
another direction 40 miles off 
you can see the deceptive might 
of Bromont and in another 
equally 40 miles off, Orford sits 
unsubstantial (it must be a 
Desourdy trick that gives Bro- 
mont more substance). It’s hill 
country and it probably accounts 
for quick changes in the weath- 
er. Which would go lengths to 
explain why our weather service 


is off the mark so often, if it 
weren’t for the Americans, who: 


always seem to get the weather 
picture right. 
When our forecasters say 


tomorrow will be sunny, farmers: 


sow their fields and then, when 
it rains when it’s not supposed 
to, the seed washes away. When 
frost comes when we’re told it’s 
not coming, crops are destroyed. 
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Getting weather wrong costs 


money, and depressing sums of 
time. 

Two years before I met 
Wilbert and Charlie, I set out 
for Montreal from Richmond on 
a winter morning. At six it was 
raining. Twenty miles and 20 
minutes later it was coming 
down in great lazy flakes; ten 
miles and 20 minutes later it was 
gusting in threatening squalls; 
visibility was down to 20 or 30 
yards and getting worse; cars 
were beginning to skate uncon- 
trollably. Turned around: ten 
miles back, the radio aerial 
disappeared from sight; seconds 
later the car, burping along at 
five miles an hour, sputtered off 
into a snowbank. 

I got out to see if I could push 
our life support system back on 
the road. The door jumped from 
my hand, almost snapped away 
in the wind. Pushing was 
useless, even with the help of 
the last driver-by I was to see for 
the next six hours. Two hours on 
and the engine and the heat 
gave out. Snow started to 
accumulate in the back of the 
compact stationwagon, brushing 
between the cracks of the badly 
fitted back door and windows. 
More depressing than chilling at 
first; then both, as the worsen- 
ing situation began to suggest 
that this might be my last round 
in life’s wintertime game of 
bumper cars. 

There was no let-up to this 
hell. The snow, as the hours 
ticked by, was climbing overt the 
back seat from the luggage 
compartment, my jeans long 
ago stiff from the frozen damp. 
But my 30-second softies that 
left my eyes burning and my 
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face matted with icy snow were 
beginning to look like alter- 
natives to listening to the silence 
of my terrified passenger: they 
became mote frequent, my brief 
searches for some indication of 
life taking me a little farther 
down what I thought was the 
road. I figured (rightly as it 
turned out) that we were 
marooned on a stretch where 
huge fields separated shelters on 
the edges of the Montreal plain 
before the hilly, compact farms 
of the townships began. 

Getting close to six hours 
and nothing. It wasn’t going to 
let up; that much was now 
clear: something I refused to 
accept to keep weary spirits up, 
until then. A last try: I tried to 
crouch away from the whip of 
the wind to keep away from its 
sting, but more to avoid being 
picked up and smashed into 
God knows what. A new 
adventure took me a record 50 
feet, at least. 

A mailbox. I leaned into the 
wind to begin up the drive, and 
once out of the protection of 
roadside shrubs, crawled the 
endless length to the house and 
without troubling to knock, 
burst into the kitchen, finding a 
terrified housewife clutching her 
baby. 

She recovered from her shock 
and, just like they do in these 
situations on Bonanza, she tan 
to the liquor cabinet in the 
hallway, grabbed the nearest 
bottle, and gave me a tumbler 
full of white rum. Almost 
simultaneously, she bundled me 
into a snowmobile suit which | 
had zipped up just in time to 
meet her husband who charged 
in from the barn. Husband and 
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I set out for my passenger, 
giving up on his seized snow- 
mobile and crawling the length 
of the drive, and then left, down 
towards the car on our feet. 

Meanwhile a towtruck had 
been edging down the road 
collecting the frozen destitute, 
at first passing the car; my 
flashers were buried in snow and 
the horn was long ago reduced 
toa muffled drone which didn’t 
make a decibei’s dent in the 
wind, screaming like huge 
turbines, the occupants were 
either gone or dead, the driver 
figured, he told us later. But he 
decided to double check, backed 
up, climbed over the windgrown 
srfowbank, brushed the window 
clean enough to see a passenger. 
He cleared enough snow away to 
haul her out of the passenger 
side and stuffed her into his 
crowded cab. Saved. I thanked 
the farmer, shouting at him 
through the wind and watched 
him start back. 

We were driven on to the next 
farm — friends of the driver. 
We'd be warm there. And 
graciously treated we were. A 
lucky choice it was too because 
the hydro went off all over the 
area that night and the Couture 
place had the only auxiliary 
generator in Durham Sud. I 
knew I had never come that 
close and when we told the 
assembled that night at supper 
how long we’d been out there, 
they concluded God or someone 
must have intervened. The tow- 
truck driver. 

I was telling Wilbert and 
Charlie this story as we were 
sipping beer and watching the 
rain drip into buckets upstairs. I 
told them that when I set out it 
was taining and the weather 
people said there was a possibil- 
ity of snow. ‘‘Well,”’ Wilbert 
said, putting down his bottle on 
the stacked furniture, ‘‘that 
should have taught you not to 
listen to those stupid honkers. 
Sure as hell, I knew that storm 
was coming.” 

“And Charlie,’’ he said in his 
son’s direction, ‘‘this honker 
was telling us it wouldn’t rain 
this mornin’.’’ First, they try to 
kill you, and then you try to get 
us. You're all a bunch of 
honkers.’’ ‘‘Not any more, Wil- 
bert,’’ I told him, before I 
fetched him another beer. 


— Wordsmith 
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Social programs to expand 


The Campus Ministry team has been able to 
expand its outreach to the Community this year due 
to improved response from volunteers. 

Belmore House, the home of the Campus 
Ministry, runs two programs of its own: one with 
the Montreal Association of the Blind, and the other 
with Archambault Prison north of Montreal. In 
addition to these, Belmore House feeds volunteers 
into Operation Contact which offers supportive 
relationships to elderly west-end residents, 
connects students to Benedict Labre House’s skid 
row care, and arranges student visits to Spera, a 
drug rehabilitation centre. 

The blind program has gained great momentum 
this year. Twenty-six students take the school’s 
blind kids on a weekly skating outing at the Loyola 
Arena. And because the response has been so large, 
a swimming program is being initiated this month, 
with a dozen volunteers already. A large number of 
these volunteers are becoming big brothers and big 
sisters to the younger kids, to offer a friendship 
support outside the school’s regular program. 

There are 20 students involved in the prison 
group. This group meets twice a month, to discuss 
different aspects of the prison system. Contact with 
Archambault, amaximum-security prison 25 miles 
north of Montreal is made in the Sunday morning 
prison service and with the Shalom Group on 
Wednesday evenings. The latter is a group of 
inmates who came together to share and discuss 
ideas on the spiritual dimensions of being. 

In a tradition that goes back to the forties, Loyola 
has a Christmas Basket Drive which has been 
expanding over the years. This year, the appeal 
hopes to surpass last year’s success story—20 
low-income families, and 20 old-age pensioners 
were assisted. The faculty, the day and evening 
students, the Chapel Community all participate in 
this outreach project. Any Alumni support is more 
than welcome. 

If anyone would like any information on any of the 
above-mentioned programs, feel free to contact 
Belmore House at 484-4095. 


continued from page 6 


Notes on people 


Peter Maertens, (B.Sc. '69) has recently received his 
M.B.A. degree from the University of Manitoba. 
Peter has accepted a position as director with the 
Office of the Auditor General of Canada. 


Nemo Turner Ill (‘77 psychology) was the official 
magician for the 1976 Olympic Games and is a 
regular performer with his pet rabbit Melvin on 
CJAD's The Mike Williams Show in Montreal. He 
plans aseries of magic performances in a world tour 
next Summer, including Las Vegas, London, Monte 
Carlo.and Tokyo. 


Gai Thomas of Beaurepaire is this year’s winner of 
the Montreal Lakeshore University Women’s 
Continuing Education Grant. She is working 
towards a Master of Science degree in Health 
Education at Dalhousie University. 


Robert H. Beriault (73 B.Comm.) has been awarded 
a 3M Company Fellowship to be used toward 
graduate study in the MBA program at the University 
of Western Ontario. He holds aC.A. from McGill. 
While at Loyola, he won the Most Valuable Player 
award in senior football and the Bronze ‘L’ for four 
years in varsity sports. He chaired the Loyola 
University Investment Club in 1971-72 and in 1973 he 
co-chaired the Commerce Faculty Business 
Symposium. Before returning to full-time graduate 
Studies, Robert Beriault was a chartered accountant 
with Arthur Anderson & Co., Montreal. 


Pierre P. La Traverse (’56) is responsible for 
founding the first Canadian distillery in the West 
Indies. The distillery, La Rhumerie Ste. Lucie, 
opened officially the end of November. The $5 
million plant, reportedly the most modern distillery: 
in the Caribbean, has a capacity of 2 million proof 
gallons annually. According to James Street's Diary 
in the Montreal Star, La Traverse got his inspiration 
while working as executive director of the National 
Association of Canadian Distillers when he noticed 
the ever-increasing consumption of light white rum 
by the younger generation. 
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Joseph Rogel (B.A. '76) is about to see his book 
“Poems for my Mother” launched ina French trans- 
lation by Olivier Gianolla and Guy Maheux. To be 
published this month by la société de belles-lettres 
guy maheux, the book was produced while Rogel 
was a Loyola student with help from the Concordia 
Development Office. Rogel’s poems deal with his. 
experiences during four years spent in Auschwitz, 
the Nazi prison camp. 


ee 


Basketball : 
Experience wins out 


Experience prevailed over youth Friday, November 
Ath, as the Concordia Alumni Basketball teams 
gained a victory and atie over their varsity 
counterparts. The female graduates staged asecond 
half rally to tie the women’s team 73-73, while the 
alumni men needed a last-second shot by former 
All-Canadian Tom Brethel to edge the varsity 93-92. 

lt was atime for nostalgia as former rivals played 
together for the first time, and Brethel’s last minute 
heroics reminded fans of Sir George’s dramatic win 
over Loyola in 1974 playoffs. 

Liz Silcott, a member of the Canadian National 
team, sparked the alumnae with a 33 point 
performance, including the tying basket with just 
seven seconds left in the game. Marilyn Fennell 


Joseph Rogel 


added ten points and league All-Star, Elaine 
Betchinksi contributed 8 points for the alumni who 
were ably coached by Mag Flynn and Pat Boland. 
Paddie Chiara paced the Stingers with 24 points 
while Cheryl Petersen scored 19 and Gay Owens had 
12 points. 

Concordia held a 43-26 halftime lead and 
increased it to 21 before the grads started their 
comeback. Head coach Mike Hickey was pleased 
with the varsity performance, particularly since they 
were missing starter, Debbie Larsen, who did not 
play because of a sprained knee. 

The men’s alumni roster sounded like a “Who's 
Who” of Montreal basketball, including five 
All-Canadian and four All-League players. And while 
the likes of Brethel, Ron Puskarich and Mike Moore 
might be astep slower, they showed the 
enthusiastic crowd a few moves from the past. Greg 
Gill led the alumni with 24 points while Mike Moore 
hit for 17 points and controlled the offensive and 
defensive boards before fouling out. But the night 
belonged to Brethel who scored 21 points, chalked 
up seven assists, and demonstrated why he was 
twice selected All-Canadian. 

Not to be outdone, Bruce Harmon putona show 
himself. The 61” graduate student from Clemson 
University scored 33 points. Head coach, Doug 
Daigneault has described Harmon as a “potential 
All-Canadian”, and he certainly looked the part 
against the Alumni. Other notable performances 
were provided by a trio of freshmen, 6’7"' Leon 
Bynoe scored 17 points while Rich Hagens and Dan 
Pavilek both netted 15 points. 

Alumni coach Alex Sidorenko claimed the turning 
point of the game when former Georgian Mike 
Hickey decided to help coach the varsity, rather than 
play for the alumni. 

Hickey, who organized the night, promised that it 
would become an annual affair. “We did not have 
enough time this year to organize and promote the 
game to the extent we would have liked,” Hickey 
commented. “Several players could not make it to 
Montreal on short notice, but we will rectify that 
situation next year.” 

In the years to come the Alumni Basketball night 
promises to provide an exciting kick off to the new 
season. 
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The Officers of 
Loyola Sodality, 


1927 


As stout a bunch of lads as you’re likely to see in the pages of 
Concordia University Magazine. 

But who were they, and what did they do? 

Members of this group are invited to tell us what their group was all 
about and share any anecdotes that they can recall in the 50 years since 
they stood on the front stoop of the administration building. And if you 
recognize yourself in the picture, please indicate who you are when you 
write to us. 

And anyone else with a sodality story to tell is invited to write. The 
best letter wins a $20 book voucher redeemable at Concordia University 
bookstores. Those more than 50 miles away from Montreal will be sent 
cash for book buying in their own areas. 
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SOON 


The Illustrated 
Companion History of 


Sir George Williams University 


The Ulustrated Companion History zs a sarge 
format, 200 page volume comprising excerpts of 
Henry F. Hall’s The Georgian Spirit, Douglass Burns 
Clarke’s Decades of Decisions and the works of the 
nation’s leading authors, among them, Mordecai 
Richler, Margaret Atwood and Irving Layton. In 
addition, extensive notes chronicle the various themes 
in the institution's history from tts earliest 
beginnings 


Richly illustrated, with commissioned and 
reproduced works, and incorporating many loaned 
photographs. Colour plates 


Published in a limited edition by Concorata 
University 

$15.00 

Available soon in Concordia University bookstores 





